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rR «OF = first-class British companies, all sound dividend payers 
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positions. The Companies are 
RAILWAYS. Metropolitan Housing Corpn., GOLD MINES. 
ay L. M. & S. Railway Co, Ltd. Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 
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Ltd. Scribbans & Co., Ltd. Ltd. 
“a Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. Tate & Lyle, Ltd. Imperial Continental Gas Ass’n. 


“Shell”? Transport & Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

NEWSPAPERS, 

Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 


BREWERIES & TOBACCO. 

Pass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd. 

Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co.(G.B. & I.) 
Limited. 


LAND & BUILDING. 
City of London Real Property 
02. Fi Co., Limited. 

at London Brick Co., Ltd. 











LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to the Sub-Unit 
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YIELD: Based on the cash distributions from the investments 
during the past year, the gross yield at the present sub-unit price is 
over 54 percent. Proceeds of the sale of bonus shares and of new 
issue rights are not taken into account. Large capital bonuses 
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shares, distributions on which are subject to fluctuation. 
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An Unforgettable 
Fortnight! 


OURTEEN restful days—good food 
—pure air, freedom from worry; 
who can estimate its spiritual and 
. physical worth to a poor woman with, 
three children > Many genuinely 
needy families are awaiting their chance 
to have such a fortnight. It costs £5 
for a mother and three children. £1 
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gives a mother and toddler a week. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW 

io PREB. CARLILE, CH., D.D.. 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 












































A woodcut of Balmoral Castle: one of the series of 
Famous Castles published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
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““ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 

Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ”’ 

W. M. Thackeray —‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 
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WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8? Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/3 Also obtainable 


in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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\ Perfect with Cheese... 
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However ephemeral exquisite pleasyy 
is, it can be recorded by the Leica “ 
become a perpetual joy. The Leica is 
of course, the finest miniature camers, 
It embodies features that cope bril. 
liantly with the diffculties of fast 
motion, poor light, and those " candid 
camera ™ shots that record your friends 
in the amusing quaintness of their every 
mood. This is only possible with the 
unobtrusiveness and quiet precision of 
the Leica. We cannot do justice to 
its technical features here—but dy 

in at Bond Street or one of our other 
shops, and let us show you what a joy 
the Leica is—or write for detailed 
literature. 


Prices are from £18 35:0. 
Up to 2 years to pay if desired. 
Generous exchange allowances 


WALLACE HEATON, L” 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
47 Berkeley St.,. W.1: 43 Kensington High St., W.8; also City Sale & Exchange 
(1929) Lid., at $9/60 Cheapside ; 90/94 Fleet St. ; 54 Lime St. ; 84 Aldersgate St.; 
The Arcade, Liverpool St., London, E.C. 











FABLE-WATER. 


ew 


Perfect with Butter... 
... With a Glass 


of Wine or 


CARR'S of CARLISLE 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


BY APPOINTMENT TOMIS UTE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE Y 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE the fighting in Spain sways this way and that, 

the most recent operations being to the temporary 
advantage of General Franco, the fate of the British plan 
for securing the withdrawal of volunteers in Spain has 
still to be finally decided. The plan is just not dead. But 
it unquestionably will be if the Soviet Government persists 
in its uncompromising opposition to the recognition of 
belligerency of both parties till the repatriation of volunteers 
has been completed. It would not practically be a serious 
matter for Russia to withhold recognition when the rest of 
the States on the Non-Intervention Committee accorded it, 
but the attitude of the Soviet delegate makes it impossible 
to bring any pressure to bear on Herr von Ribbentrop and 
Count Grandi, who insist on varying the British proposals 
in the other direction by according belligerent rights as soon 
as the withdrawal of volunteers has been agreed on instead 
of when the operation is well under way. Both Britain and 
France are pressing Russia to modify an attitude which if 
persisted in will not only wreck the present British plan 
but make it futile for any other to be drafted, and they may 
(a a rumour, since denied, suggested) be successful. The 


; breakdown of the plan might, in view of the improvement in 


the relations between this country and Italy, have less serious 
consequences than might be feared, but it would sensibly 
accentuate the dangers of the situation none the less. 


* *« * x 


The Palestine Discussions 


The discussions in progress at Geneva and Zurich are 


F ot so far doing a great deal to make the path of change 


in Palestine smoothe The members of the Permanent 


Mandates Commission have put Mr. Ormsby Gore through 
an exhaustive examination in regard not only to the British 
Govermment’s proposals, but to last year’s 
No complaint can be made of that. 
plain duty. 


disturbances. 
The Commission is only 
carrying out its This is no question, as in the case 


ALO 


of Iraq, of raising a mandated territory to independence 
as a consequence of the success of the régime of tutelage. 
Independence for Palestine is sought because there tutelage 
under the conditions of the mandate has broken down. 
Past and future, therefore, call for extended consideration 
both by the Mandates Commission and the League Council. 
At Zurich, where the Zionist Congress is holding a momentous 
session, Dr. Weizmann, in a characteristically statesmanlike 
speech, has declared for acceptance of the principle of 
partition, but not for the partition proposed by the Royal 
Cominission ; his great influence will probably determine 
the Congress’s attitude, though its new President, Mr. 
Ussishkin rejects th> partition idea. Arab opinion remains 
intransigent, and the Government of Iraq has sent to Geneva 
a protest against partition, adding the completely inacceptable 
demand that Palestine shall become an independent State 
with a permanent Arab majority. The prospect of a Jewish- 
Arab agreement on some other basis than partition, never 
bright, is rapidly fading. 
* * * * 

Japan in China 

Having cleared the area between Peking and Tientsin, 
the Japanese forces in China have now called a halt in their 
operations, and Tokyo is reported to be ready to treat with 
General Chiang Kai-shek. Yet their troops are reported to 
be pouring into North China, where they now have 30,000 
men and 200 aeroplanes with complete command of the air. 
Peking is being administered by a Government organised 
in five departments and dominated by Japanese advisers. 
The superior strength of the Japanese is so evident that General 
Kai-shek will in all probability not offer further resistance 
unless pressed to the extreme ; the Government troops are 
now reported to be concentrating on Kalgar and preparing 
to defend the railway into North Shansi. General Chiang’s 
chief difficulty is the rising war fever on tither side ; the Chinese 
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demand that the loss of North China be averted at all costs,while 
in Tokyo, where £18,000,000 has been voted for the costs 
of the war, it is asserted that no satisfactory solution can be 
found without the complete separation of North China 
from Nanking. Yet so long as the lull in the fighting continues 
one of those compromises characteristic of Oriental diplomacy 
is still possible and even probable. Japanese trade must 
inevitably suffer, for a boycott of Japanese goods, whether 
organised or unorganised, is inevitable. The Japanese civilian 
will thus be less equal than ever to meeting the intolerable 
financial demands of the army. 
*x *x *x x 


The Congress Ministries 


Lord Linlithgow’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi to meet him 
for an informal conversation on Wednesday was altogether 
wise, for recent events have once more shown that Mr. 
Gandhi is the most influential man in India, and it is of 
obvious value and importance that friendly relations should 
be established between him and the Viceroy. That was 
abundantly demonstrated in Lord Halifax’s time. Mr. 
Gandhi, moreover, while he still stigmatises the Government 
of India Act as “ wholly unsatisfactory ” admits that it may 
be construed as an attempt, “ however feeble,” to replace 
the rule of the sword by the rule of the majority. He is not 
as yet convinced of British good faith, but he would be more 
easy to convince of it than Mr. Nehru, and Lord Linlithgow 
(who shares to the full Mr. Gandhi’s concern for the lot of 
the Indian peasant) can probably do more in that direction 
than any Provincial Governor. The Governors, so far as the 
six Congress provinces are concerned, have their hands full 
with the new Ministries, which have been formed normally 
and without incident, except in the United Provinces, where 
the new Chief Minister has with laudable independence 
appointed a non-Congress lawyer as Advocate-General 
in spite of the impassioned protests of the local Con- 
gress committee. The new system will now be put openly 
to the proof. Difficulties are inevitable. Ministers will be 
urged by their followers to try a fall with the Governors. But 
office has a sobering effect, the Governors will certainly 
co-operate with their Ministers to the utmost of their 
ability and the possibility of successful co-operation promises 
to be demonstrated in some provinces if not in all. 


* * x * 


A Labour Standard for America 


In the face of strong opposition by Democrats from the 
solid South, the Senate last week passed the Black-Connery 
Wages and Hours Bill, which is intended to ensure 
that no industrial worker in America shall earn less 
than $16 (£3 4s.) or work for more than 40 hours 
a week. The degree to which the Administration and 
its advisers have increased their estimates of how 
much industry can pay may be judged by comparing 
this minimum and maximum with the “ codes ” established 
for 100 industries under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion ; some codes established minima as low as 15 cents an 
hour, compared with 40 cents an hour under the Black- 
Connery Bill, and maxima as high as 54 hours. Yet in the 
House of Representatives the Bill is expected to be opposed 
as too moderate, and demands are likely to be made for a 
75 cents-an-hour wage and 35-hour week in some industries. 
By rejecting discretionary powers of regulation given to the 
Labour Standards Board, to be set up by the Bill, the Senate 
leaves child-labour governed by the Wheeler-Johnson Bill, 
which bans from inter-State commerce goods produced by 
children under 16. The dangers of price-fixing are obvious, 
but American industry, in its present condition, should be 
well able to bear the cost of the Black-Connery Bill. President 
Roosevelt clings to his intention of ensuring that the worker 
shall not be last to profit by the return of prosperity, and it is 
difficult to believe that his hold on the electorate can diminish 
if he secures the passage of such Bills as this. 


Duke’s Son, Cook’s Son 


The King’s visit to the boys’ camp at Southwold 
which he has been so intimately associated since its jn ~“ 
is a tribute to youth the more timely since it happens to 
at a moment when 25,000 Scouts, 8,000 of te 
British, are holding jamboree in Holland. The ecm: 
characteristic of the Southwold camp, shared in rather 
degree by the Scout Movement, is the complete equal 
and camaraderie established between boys of the same 
from very different strata of society. There is not On th 
whole a great deal of snobbery or servility in this county 
but whatever there is is too much; nothing ig bet 
calculated to stamp both evils out than the principle X; 
George has so wisely fostered for the last fifteen years at, 
Duke of York’s camp. During that pericd there has beg 
only one Duke of York, but there is no reason Why they 
should be only one such camp, and in fact others on muy 
the same lines do exist. But the democracies are stil] behiai 
the dictatorships in breaking down class-barriers in your, 
Both thé national physical-training and the national playj 
fields movements should keep that among their Tecognise 
aims. Youth is becoming increasingly self-conscious, Th 
week a new movement to secure recognition for a “ Youth 
Charter” under twelve heads making for peace and sogj 
justice is announced. What strength it commands ; 
not yet quite clear, but its progress will be watched wit 
interest. 





























* * * * 
The Fleet Air Arm 


There is a general feeling of relief that the Government hay 
at last come to a deci:,ion over the Fleet Air Arm controvery, 
and it is to be hoped that the unusual bitterness that th: 
conflict of opinion aroused will now disappear. The decision, 
announced by Mr. Chamberlain, but presumably worked oy 
by Sir Thomas Inskip and his staff, is that all ship-bom 
aircraft will henceforward be under Admiralty control ai 
manned entirely by naval personnel. Since the Balw 
Committee’s Report of 1923 the administrative, but not tk 
operational, control of the Fleet Air Arm, together with thim 
per cent. of its pilots, have been under the Air Ministry—a 
















Under the new arrangements friction is avoided, and t 
Navy regains complete mastery of the men and machm 
which represent the eyes of the Fleet. On the other hai 
the shore-based aircraft, including seaplanes, which ofte 
co-operate with the fleet in coastal defence, remain uni 
Air Ministry control. To draw a hard and fast distinct 











between coastal and inland air defences is impracticable unit f 





modern conditions. On several points, including the d 
important questions of supply and training, details are u 
disclosed and probably undecided. 


* * * bad 








Wheat and Pigs 

Latest reports give an encouraging account of the harves 
in most countries, though the world crop will not exo 
requirements by much. An excellent harvest in Amenc 










the farmers £2,000,000,000, or {400,000,000 more tha 
last year. In Canada the crop has been affected by drougii, 
but rain in the western provinces has improved its prospect 
and wheat prices have fallen as a result. Italy expects 
cover her own needs without imports; in Russia, thou 









the area under wheat is smaller, the harvest is estimated "§ 





be better by 10 per cent. than last year. The greatest exe? 
tion is Germany, in which a ro per cent. decrease is expect 
on last year’s harvest, which itself was 5 per cent. smal 
than in 1935. Not even Herr Hitler is immune from t 
effects of drought; the bad harvest, combined with t 
necessity of avoiding *1y increase in imports, accounts fi 
the confiscating of the entire harvest to secure the bre 
supply of the nation and especially of the army. Last 
it was suggested here that the ban on the use of corn or fat 
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fodder may have an unfortunate effect on German live 
ock ; confirmation is to be found in the figures of Germany’s 
StOCK 5 the total this year is slightly larger, but the number of 
=i farrow has fallen by 15 per cent., that of young sows 
33 per cent., SO that the prospects for 1938 are bad. 
* a x * 


Liberals at Cambridge 

It is a Curious reflection of the position of Liberalism in 
this country that its most successful institution is the Liberal 
Summer School, which is held in Oxford or Cambridge every 
year. ‘1o observe Socialism or Conservatism at work one 
must go to Blackpool, Brighton or Bournemouth, and watch 
the Trades Union Congress or the annual party conferences 
taking decisions on immediate questions of the day ; the 
best opportunity for studying Liberalism in its present form 
is to be found by retiring to an academic fastness and listening 
to addresses and debates on general questions of politics. 
It is perhaps the result of Liberalism’s ineffectiveness as 
apolitical force that the discussions reach so high a standard ; 
for they are marked by a freedom and detachment which might 
not be possible if Liberals were immediately concerned with 
forming or overthrowing Governments. Indeed, Liberals 
can be detached enough to listen even to their opponents and 
give opportunities to Dr. Akshagen to sing the praises of 
National Socialism, to Mr. Dobb to press the claims of 
Communism, and to Mr. Harold Nicolson to propound his 
own particular version of philanthropic Conservatism. Such 
tolerance would be surprising in any other party; it is the 


» essence of Liberalism, and forms for the moment Liberalism’s 
© most valuable contribution to political life and thought. 


x *x * x 


Better, but not Cheaper, Milk 
The Government’s long-term policy for milk, announced in 


' a Parliamentary White Paper last week, has the fundamental 
| defect that it makes no provision for a progressive reduction 
' inprice. Milk prices will continue to be fixed by the existing 


Milk Boards, which represent the producers ; the permanent 


; milk commission which is to report to Parliament will have 
| duties of guidance and supervision only. 
' milk to the consumer will continue, in spite of the recom- 


The cost of liquid 


mendations of the Milk Reorganisation Commission, to cover 
the loss incurred in the sale of milk for manufacture. The 
Government’s efforts have been directed not to reducing 


' prices, which is the most urgent need, but to improving 
} quality by the payment of subsidies, amounting to nearly 


{2,000,000 a year, for the production of high grade milk. 
This aim is in itself praiseworthy ; but while those who can 
already afford to pay existing prices will get better value for 


their money, those who cannot will continue to go without. 
' Fortunately the Government will subsidise special classes of 
; consumers, by continuing the milk-in-schools scheme and 


by giving financial assistance to local authorities providing 
milk to nursing and expectant mothers and children under 
school age; but the poor as a whole will be in no better 
Position to buy. The Government, anxious to stimulate 
“increased consumption of liquid milk,” resolutely ignores 


) the most effective method of attaining that end. Chocolate 


manufacturers will continue to pay less for their milk than 
hospitals, 
*x * *x * 


The Health Report 
The annual report of the Ministry of Health (Stationery 


¢ Office. 5s.) would repay reading if only as an account of how 


some {65,000,000 of Exchequer money is spent; the Health 
Department is to be congratulated on the special efforts it 
has made to make this survey of an essential social service 
a8 easily readable as possible. The special services provided 
for such diseases. as tuberculosis, for which the mortality 
figures are the lowest on record, and venereal disease, are 
shown to have been extremely successful; town-planning 
Schemes have progressed slowly, and in the fourth year of the 





five-year housing programme the report on the Overcrowding 
Survey in England and Wales states that only 3.8 per cent. 
of 9,000,000 dwellings inspected were’ overcrowded. Sir 
Kingsley Wood draws special attention to the filling up of 
gaps in the national service of medical attendance from birth 
to death. The Midwives Bill ensures that a qualified nurse 
shall be present at every confinement; it is to be hoped 
that its effect will soon be evident in the maternal mortality 
figures which are still ‘“‘ obstinately static”; and plans are 
ready for closing the gaps between child welfare and school 
medical services, and between school medical service and 
entry into health insurance. Sir Kingsley describes the year 
1936-37 as “in itself a good year for health.” These im- 
provements in national services, together with the six months’ 
campaign to encourage wider use of local health services, 
which begins in October, should make the next year’s con- 
siderably better. 


* x x x 


Crime in 1935 


Several features of the Crime Statistics for 1935 (it appar- 
ently takes 19 months to get them out) deserve attention. 
While it is satisfactory to learn that the number of serious 
crimes among adults is still falling, the total number of 
sentences of all kinds is over 100,000 more than in 1934. 
But that, in fact, means little. The increase is due almost 
entirely to the growth of traffic offences, which, however 
reprehensible, are not evidence of moral obliquity. What is 
disturbing is the large increase in juvenile crime, especially 
larceny and burglary. If magistrates, particularly in certain 
districts named, resorted less to birching, and more to the 
invaluable probation system, this tendency would probably 
be checked. The Home Office report which accompanies 
the statistics recommends an extended use of probation ser- 
vices in those districts where they are comparatively neglected ; 
there should be no shortage of probation officers now that 
their pay and working conditions have been improved. Other 
noticeable features of the statistics are a further decrease in 
suicides, which have shown a welcome decline since 1932, 
and an increase in drunkenness coincident with a rise in the 
total consumption of dutiable liquors. The figures indicate 
that males are eight times more criminally inclined than 
females. In this context the Home Secretary’s promise of 
better prison conditions for women is another step towards 
making the penal code reformatory rather than deterrent. 

* * * * 


The Churches and the World 


The Conference on Faith and Order which opened at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday is a fitting sequel to the Conference 
on Church, Community and State which closed at Oxford 
a fortnight earlier. Both meetings owe their being to a 
consciousness of the need for drawing the different Christian 
Churches closer both in thought and action. The Oxford 
Conference was concerned in the main with the principles 
that should guide individual Christians in their political 
and social life as citizens. At Edinburgh the concern is rather 
with the relations of the Churches with one another, with the 
doctrines they uphold and teach and the methods of church 
government which they maintain. Many of the divisions 
which sunder them are, as the Archbishop of York suggested 
in his sermon in St. Giles’ Cathedral on Tuesday, a source 
of grave weakness to themselves and of scandal to the world. 
Uniformity is neither to be attained nor sought, but if the spirit 
underlying the words “ One is your Master and all ye are 
brethren ” means anything today a unity must be achieved 
within which the divisions will be no more than subsidiary dis- 
tinctions. Dr. Temple referred to the Church of Rome, 
unrepresented both at Oxford and at Edinburgh, as “ the 
church which more than any other had known how to speak 
to the nations so that the nations heard.” One of the tasks 
of the Protestant Churches of the world is to find a way 
to speak no less decisive and compelling. At Oxford and 
Edinburgh a beginning is at least being made. 
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aoe personal letter which the Prime Minister has 
written to Signor Mussolini is not without recent 
precedent, for in 1924 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald signalised 
his accession to office by addressing himself in sur- 
prisingly cordial terms to M. Poincaré, with results that 
might well have proved beneficial if the latter had not 
ceased to be Prime Minister of France just as the former 
became Prime Minister of Great Britain. The genesis 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter has been semi-officially 
explained, but the letter can only be fully understood 
on the assumption, incredible though it may be to 
every British citizen, that Signor Mussolini really 
believed in the possibility of some British action detri- 
mental to Italian interests ‘n the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Eden has more than once declared in the House of 
Commons in words as explicit as the human tongue 
can frame that while we regard the Mediterranean as 
a highway of the first importance, we seek no rights 
there which would curtai! the admitted rights of others; 
and now, after a talk with Count Grandi, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who maintains closer contact with his Foreign 
Minister than Mr. Baldwin did, has in his own language 
repeated to Signor Mussolini the assurance that there 
is no inherent incompatibility tetween British and 
Italian policy in the Mediterranean or elsewhere. 

So much we have been allowed to understand, and the 
satisfaction which the Prime Minister’s communication 
has given in Rome is in itself sufficient evidence of the 
letter’s tenor. But neither it nor Signor Mussolini’s 
reply has so far been published; we therefore do not 
know, what is all-important, how far Mr. Chamberlain’s 
professions of goodwill towards Italy go. Words have 
their value, particularly in dispelling misunderstanding 
and susp:cion, and it is clear that the Prime Minister’s 
words have been largely directed to that end. But the 
relations between Great Britain and Italy today are too 
tense and complex to be revolutionised by any mere 
exchange of cordial sentiments. That may be, and is, 
a necessary first step. The second is to determine what 
practical measures can be taken on either side to restore 
genuine understanding and co-operation. In that respect 
this country has nothing to reproach itself for, except— 
and the exception is considerable—that it did nothing 
to warn Signor Mussolini how an attack on Abyssinia 
would be viewed, and that in the early stages of the 
war it was content to support the application against 
Italy of weak sanctions that could only irritate. But 
that is over. Italy, if she has not subjugated Abyssinia, 
has ousted its former government, and with the vast 
and intimidating task of the development of the con- 
quered territory before her can ill afford to keep un- 
necessary enmities alive. That, it must be admitted, is 
not a truth of which she has shown herself conspicuously 
conscious. Her marshalled Press, defending practices 
in Spain irreconcilable with the British policy of non- 
intervention, has for months poured out a steady stream 
of invective against Great Britain, and unless universal 
rumour is groundless, some of the most virulent articles— 
one no longer ago than Jast month—have emanated from 
the pen of Signor Mussolini himself. 

If the Italian Press is now to change its tone that 
will be a considerable gain, for there can be no improve- 
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ment in Anglo-Italian relations while false and distortaj 
representations of British policy are laid daily befor 
the people of Italy. By Signor Mussolini’s orden 
Italian correspondents whom he withdrew from Londo, 
three months ago are now to return,—with what genen| 
instructions is not known. We no more desire them » & 
give their messages a pro-British than an anti-Brit 
colour. They will best serve their profession and thet 
country by reporting events and trends straightforward) 
as they see them. If they do that, they will tell thy 
Italian people that there is no animus in the centy 
mass of the British people against Italy, whatever qy 
views on certain specific features of Italian policy my 
be. Britain is democratic and Italy Fascist. Those tw 
political theories are eternally and inevitably antagonist, 
but that gives no one in Great Britain the right to atta 
Fascism in Italy ; it is not our business to interfere 
Italy’s internal politics. But for Italy to endeavour tp 
promote Fascism in other countries, such as Spain—{ 
necessary by force of arms—is a different matter. Ther 
can be no full agreement between Britain and Ita 
unless both countries are prepared to leave th 
two parties in Spain to settle their differences by 
themselves. 

That is one touchstone by which the possibility of; 
new and better relationship must be tested. Another j 
Italy’s expectations in the matter of Abyssinia. Ther 
will be no disposition here to rake up dead fires. Th 
convictions almost universally held in this county 
regarding Italy’s aggression will not be changed, bu 
we have to recognise that what is is. We may har 
to admit that a non-existent Abyssinian government 
cannot indefinitely claim a place in the League of Nations 






























Assembly. But if Italy goes further and asks the League, F 





or Great Britain, to recognise that she has a rightful 





title to the sovereignty over Abyssinia, she is asking a grea F pst 
deal too much. None but one or two inconsiderate | “™ 


League States have recognised the new status of Mar § Th 
g p Ihe ¢ 






chukuo, and Great Britain subscribed unhesitatingly 
in 1932 to the doctrine that changes created by illegit- 
mate aggression could never be given formal recog- 
nition. If Italy genuinely desires better relations with 
us she will be well advised to leave that question wher 
it is. 

Subject to those provisos there is every reason fot 











endeavouring patiently, as opportunity offers, to develop F 





the more reasonable relationships which the letters 0 
the two Prime Ministers seem to foreshadow. There 





are manifest reasons why antagonism between Italy and j 


Britain is a serious matter for both countries. Both 
have large interests in the Mediterranean, and either i 
in a position—lItaly in the middle and Britain at eithet 
end of that waterway—to impede the other’s movements 
and do grave detriment to its interests. Only on th 









basis of a frank mutual recognition of each other’ d 





rights and needs can either prosper. An Anglo-Italiat 
détente would be for the benefit of all Europe, for tt 
would prove that democracies and dictatorships need 
not inevitably be pitted against one another in the inter 
national field. We can make no compacts that involtt 
betrayal of the principles democracy stands for and th 
convictions by which it lives. That no approach ¥ 
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may make towards Italy can move us an inch away from 
France is a truism so self-evident that to voice it would 
be superfluous if it were not that coincidently with the 
Chamberlain-Mussolini correspondence the Italian Press 
has lapsed into a bitter anti-French campaign. The 

und must be carefully sounded in all directions, 
and a full understanding reached before any new step 








ener! 
em ty 
British 





1 thei 
Ward HE movement for the creation of a National Theatre 
lt T is brought one stage nearer its goal by the pur- 
ay chase of a site, hitherto Crown property, opposite the 
* oe Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington. 
oe The Government, caring nothing for the drama, was 
- prepared to part with the site on purely commercial 
ist B rounds to the highest bidder. The highest bid, 
re however, failed in the end to materialise, and the National 
OE Theatre Committee got what it wanted for £75,000. 
veh All, therefore, is well. What concerns us now is that 
this Committee, which for 29 years has been condemned 
i to exist in a state of fluid non-progression, is at last 
* & able to make a new start. With less than half of its 
‘- existing fund expended on the site, it will still have 


nearly £80,000 in hand when it reopens its appeal for 
| the construction and endowment of the theatre to be 
ofa erected thereon. Geographically, the location is not ideal. 
€ ® London theatre audiences have never before been sum- 
het: FP moned to the Far West, but Miss Baylis has learned 
Tk F how to attract them to both North and South, and 


ty F there is no inherent reason why Sloane Square should 
bu F remain the utmost limit of theatrical civilisation 
hat FE westwards. 

- . The Committee will do well now to strike while the 
wu, iron is hot, and let its activities be known of all men. 


hl Et AS obvious that a good deal has happened in the 
| theatre, as elsewhere, since the scheme in its original 
ib f form was launched in 1908. The leading dramatists 
an. and actors of that time have grown old or disappeared. 
i | The character and spirit of the theatre have changed. 
if New figures have arisen among the actors and producers. 
vg. F rhe Old Vic, patiently, indefatigably, against great 
ith odds, has won its way into the hearts of tens of thousands 
_ of playgoers, and must not, indeed cannot, be over- 
| looked as an influence which should co-operate with 

the future National Theatre. The latter must not be 

in any sense a rival to any existing institution, but 
; tather a centre of disinterested work, encouraging and 
helping loca! activity wherever it is to be found. It 
nj SHould seek at the very outset to rally round it the 
th @ YOUNger men and women and give them confidence 
that whilst it will be its function to preserve whatever 
x4 is best in the traditions of the drama it will be in sym- 
fs pathy with new interpretations and adventurous experi- 
re Ment. 


for 


SE If it can act, not as a committee-product, or a sort of 
n — ‘eMi-official academy of the theatre, but as a living 
it anism, it will have an even more useful function to 
df Perform now than at the time of its first conception. 
- f Since then the films have come and spread wide their 
ef ‘tentacles over theatre-land. They have provided new 
ep Ntertainment for the public and a competing interest 

| for the would-be critics. They have influenced taste for 
better or worse, and drawn attention to the spatial 
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is taken. Democracies and dictatorships can never 
hope to see completely eye to eye, for the factors that 
determine their internal policies go far to determine 
their external too. But the existing tension between 


Italy and Britain is both dangerous and groundless, and 
nothing but good can come of considered endeavours 
on both sides to remove it. 





limitations of the stage and the impossibility of a living 
actor being in two distant places in consecutive seconds. 
For the living drama, faced with such competition, it 
has become more important than ever that a dramatist 
or producer should concentrate on the essential art of 
the drama, and that the actor shouid develop the finer 
shades of an art where so much depends on his actual 
appearance before an audience. 


But the commercial management, naturally enough, 
is not primarily interested in the promotion of a fine 
art. It is interested in full houses and long runs, in 
successes which will approximate as nearly as possible 
to the successes of the cinema. It will not often zisk its 
money on the unknown or the experiinental, or even on 
the well-known unless it is of the popular best-selling 
variety—for the commercial theatre caters not for 
discriminating thousands, but for nothing less than scores 
of thousands. It cannot afford to give much attention 
to Shakespeare, still less to give a chance to a new 
Shakespeare, should he arise. How can we expect to 
have many good plays in London—or in the provinces, 
which either follow or are the trying-out ground for 
London—when all the conditions under which the theatre 
is run militate against new ideas in drama or the Sner art 
of expression aimed at by the best producers and the 
best actors and actresses ? 

A National Theatre is needed to free the drama 
from these cramping limitations and to assist in the 
creation of a taste which in time will have its effect on 
the commercial theatre also. But it can only achieve 
its end, first by arousing interest and inspiring confidence 
—without which it cinnot even come into being—and 
then by doing its work conspicuously well. At the outset 
it has much prejudice to overcome. The Committee’s 
29 years of life are not altogether in its favour. Rejuvena- 
tion is its obvious first need, and, if it is wise, its mext 
step will be to persuade some of the abler young men 
of the theatre to come in and co-operate. It must move 
swiftly while the public imagination is kindled. It has to 
remove the fear that another 29 years may elapse before 
the theatre is built and yet another before its first com- 
pany produces its first play. It has to remember that 
the bricks and mortar, or steel and concrete, of the 
building itself, though of immense importance as the 
home of drama and the training ground of companies, 
are nothing without the plays that are to be performed. 
The play is the thing. It is the play which people 
will want if they put their money into the venture. 
And will they do so before they have some assurance 
that the persons directing the enterprise are capable 
of doing the kind of work which this scheme should 
exist to promote ? 

In fact, should it not be a part of their propaganda 
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in the near future to assemble an experimental company 
which should produce a few plays on the repertory 
system, first in London and afterwards in the provinces, 
to show what can be done in accordance with the 
principles of a National Theatre? Seeing is believing. 
If the National Theatre Committee could persuade the 
public that under its auspices the right kind of plays 
could be produced in something like the right kind of 


q HO drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” It does 

not necessarily follow apparently that who drives 
his subordinates into matrimony need himself be married. 
Not in Germany at any rate; in Italy the Dictator is father 
of five. (I note, by the way, with some interest, that while 
Herr Hitler’s biography in Who’s Who is in English, and 
occupies five lines, Signor Mussolini’s is in Italian throughout 
and occupies thirty-two.) Marriage is now to be all-but 
compulsory in the German civil service—that is to say it 
is to be the key to all positions on the establishment—and 
there are to be further financial inducements to the pro- 
creation of large families. The causes of the special measures 
the two dictatorship countries are taking to increase the 
population—while at the same time they are both complaining 
that their populations have no room to live—have never 
been quite clear. One purpose is no doubt to forestall an 
actual diminution, another presumably is to provide men 
for the army (though female, not male, births are needed 
if fertility is to be maintained), while if German culture 
is assumed to be superior to any other there is, of course, a 
case for benefiting the world by bestowing on it as many 
Germans as possible. But with all that, the contradiction 
between the demand for population and the demand for 
more room to live in remains. 

* *x x * 


Lord Eustace Percy’s decision to resign his seat at Hastings 
means, it must be assumed, his definite abandonment of a 
political career. It is a pity, for he is one of the most 
valuable of the Government’s back-bench critics in the present 
House. He is, moreover, still only fifty, so the decision 
may not after all be final. But he has undoubtedly had dis- 
appointments. He went into the Cabinet as holder of an 
important office, the Presidency of the Board of Education, 
in 1924, when he was only thirty-seven, and stayed there for 
five years. When room had to be found for Liberal and 
Labour in the Coalition Cabinet of 1931 Lord Eustace, like 
Mr. Amery and one or two other Conservatives, was crowded 
out, and though he came back for a short time in 1935 as 
Minister without Portfolio he soon resigned what proved to 
be a sinecure post. The office of Rector of the Newcastle 
division of the University of Durham will certainly not 
provide proper scope for his considerable abilities, but his 
acceptance of it may perhaps be taken to mean that for the 
future he looks for a career in the educational rather than the 
political field—a point to remember when next the Vice- 
Chancellorship of one of the larger provincial universities 
falls vacant. 

* x * * 

“ Christian General” means in China only one man, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, but it may with some reason be contended 
that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is both a better general anda 
better Christian. In an address he gave earlier this year 
at Nanking (as reported in the American Christian Century), 
speaking of his capture at Sian-fu by Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
rebellious troops at the end of last year, he said : “ I have been 
a follower of Jesus for nearly ten years, and make a daily 
practice of reading the Scriptures for the cultivation of the 
religious life. The crisis in Sian last winter arose suddenly. 
Imprisoned in solitude for a week by the rebelling regiment I 
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way—which means thinking in terms not of a single 
matinée, but of a planned series of performan 
it would be far more possible to arouse enthusiasm ay 
ensure support for the main scheme. An active on, 
structive policy, pointing not to architecture only by 
to drama and acting, heard and seen on the 
a theatre, is what is needed if incredulity is to beovercig 
and full sympathy enlisted. 




















read the Bible aloud to my gaolers, and found it more mean; 

ful and delightful than ever before.” (Whether these » 
General Chiang’s actual words or a translation is not cle 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who is the sister-in-law of Dr, Se 
Yat-sen, was a Christian before her husband, and no doubti, 
cause of his adhesion to Christianity. In this, and j 
attempt to create a model army, there is at least a touch ¢ 


Cromwell about the Chinese commander. 
* * * * 













The post-mortem on * Endeavour II ’ is in full swing, thoug 
in fact the patient is not quite dead yet. What is wrong wit 
the British yacht, or right with the American, that the diffe. 
ence between the two should be so surprisingly great? It yy 
the ‘ Ranger’s ’ double-clewed Genoa jib says Captain A. ; he 
Swedish crew, declares Commodore B. ; her hull—* the mg 
revolutionary advance in yacht-designing for fifty years”~ 
affirms Mr. C.R. Nicholson, who designed both ‘ Endeavour’ 
That is as may be. But one other factor seems to deser: 
some attention—the advantage to the boat racing in hom 
waters, where a knowledge of wind and tide, particularly i 












a season of light airs, is worth a good many minutes in even 
contest. When ‘ Yankee,’ who showed herself to be quitealh 
fast as ‘ Rainbow’ (the last winner of the America’s Cy) 
raced in British waters she achieved no particular distinction & 







* x * * 






Speculation as to the future of the Morning Post, now ta 
Lord Camrose has bought it, has been given a little stimuly 
by the discovery that a company was registered last yeu, 
with the Morning Post and the editor of the Morning Pos 







as shareholders, for the purpose of producing, under thf 
auspices of the Morning Post or independently, a paper vf 






be known as the Evening Post. The publication of what woull 





in effect be an official Conservative evening paper by Lodf 





Camrose is by no means impossible. Meanwhile, the fc 
that (according to the World’s Press News) the circulation 






of the Post for the first six months of this year stood at und: f 
120,000 shows how difficult the paper’s position has becom § 





*x * * x 





We know rather too little about the causes and incident 
of suicide. According to the new Home Office Crimi 
Statistics there were 5,156 suicides in England and Wak 
in 1935, or 330 fewer than in 1934. That may be accounted 








for to some extent by the diminution in unemployment, if 
theory borne out by the fact that there has been a stead) f 
decrease since 1932. Most men committed suicide at over, 







most women between 50 and 60. Is the cause there maifl) 
economic or psychological? Rather surprisingly suicids 






by children under 16 numbered no more than eight, thougi F 





there were in addition 34 unsuccessful attempts. The literatur 
= ° ° ° ° 4 
on suicide is scantier than might be expected, having regatt 


to the sociological importance of the subject. 
* * * * 








The “ vote for the Devil ” anecdote goes back, it appeals § 





a good eighty years beyond the date when (as I mentioned 





last week) it was related by Laurence Oliphant to a friend 







then standing for a Scottish constituency. In Mr. Jot 
Bailey’s Dr. Johnson and his Circle the retort is put into th 
mouth of John Wilkes when he stood for Middlesex in 1768 


Here, presumably, we have reached the ultimate origin. 
JANTS. 
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HERE are in Paris two main currents of opinion regarding 
the problems facing France. The one flows towards 
simism and comes from the fear of empirical socialism 
and economic disaster. The other is in the sense that the 
situation, though difficult, is by no means desperate. 
“Things are bad,” said a Frenchman whose views have 
international weight. “It is hard to see how a further 
fall of the franc can be avoided except by the control of the 
movement of money a /a dictature. Both alternatives are 
dangerous. Yet, if my judgement confronts me with them, 
my instinct tells me that somehow or other we shall extricate 
ourselves without serious dislocation.” 


One leaves France with the feeling that she will in poir.t 
of fact once more falsify the fears of her friends and the 
hopes of her enemies. The main elements of her problem 
are, at their simplest, an unbalanced budget, an unsound 
currency situation and a business world nervous to the 
verge of panic. M. Caillaux, the leader of the revolt in the 
Senate which brought the Blum Government down, pro- 
daimed that for years France had been living beyond her 
means, and that her financial position was rotten to the 
core. The flight from the franc, that is to say, the salting 
away of the mobile wealth of France in foreign currencies 
and securities, shows how widely this opinion is held, and 
js one of the raost serious dangers which confront 
M. Chautemps, M. Blum’s successor. The problem is 
political and psychological as well 4s economic. I happened 
to be in the United States eighteen months ago when Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “ New Deal” was attracting the maximum of 
abuse. A little later I was in France when M. Blum launched 
his programme of social amelioration and the “ stay-in” 
strikes broke out. The atmosphere in the two countries was 
curiously similar. There was the same cry in both that 
the rich were being ‘“‘ soaked,” the proletariat pampered, 
the confusions of the national finances worse confounded 
and the country propelled headlong down the slopes of 
ruin. 

Up to a point the French forebodings were justified. 
M. Blum’s reforms, overdue as many of them were according 
to our standards, did impede recovery from the depression 
and further upset the budgetary equilibrium. It was hoped 
that the remaking of the Popular Front Government would 
relax the tension by the substitution of M. Chautemps, a 
moderate Radical, for M. Blum, and the appointment of 
M. Bonnet, who is trusted by the business world, in place of 
M. Vincent Auriol who, like M. Blum, is a pure Socialist. 
It has done so, but not sufficiently. The effect of the change 
and of M. Bonnet’s measures of retrenchment is counteracted 
by the fact that the budget will nevertheless, as things stand, 
remain unbalanced, and by the recent Socialist Congress 
at Marseilles. The congress approved M. Blum’s participa- 
tion in the new government, but by a majority small enough 
to threaten M. Chautemps with trouble unless he steers a 
course well to the Left. In Paris the vote caused specula- 
tion on the possibility of M. Blum’s being Prime Minister 
again before the end of the year. And his critics believe 
that the Socialist leader is out for social revolution rather 
than for social evolution. They tell one how in private 
he often wonders at Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “ betrayal ” 
of Socialism, and asserts that he for his part will never allow 
himself to be caught in the meshes of conservatism. 


Where then, if the distrust betwe2n the Left and the 
Right is so deep and its reactions so dangerous, are the 
ingredients of optimism to be found? There are various 
answers to the question. Impressed at the beginning of 
last year by the virulence of the attacks upon Mr. Roosevelt 
in New York, I asked Colonel House, the wisest of observers 
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of American politics, whether he as a Democrat did not 
fear the defeat of the President in the election then pending. 
Colonel House replied that he was certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be re-elected, and that I would be equally certain after 
I had shaken myself loose from what he called the “ dinner- 
jacket vote ” in the big cities and had learned something of 
the feelings of the mass of the people. The more one sczs 
of France the more one is inclined to believe that France 
has for the Blum experiment, in spite of the criticism to 
which it is subjected, a good deal of that popular and provin- 
cial sympathy which in the United States put Mr. Roosevelt 
triumphaatly back into the White House. One would have 
expected the small bourgeoisie with its respect for property 
and tae seemly ways of life to be distrustful of the reforms 
and antipathetic to the “ stay-in” strikes which followed 
their promulgation. So far as one could see last year, it 
was neither the one thing nor the other. The illegality of the 
strikes seemed to be condoned and resultant inconveniences 
to be forgiven on the ground that the workers were demanding 
rights which had been too long withheld from them. M. 
Blum might be distrusted on account of his Socialism and his 
alliance with the Communists, but that distrust was counter- 
acted by relief at the disappearance of the group of politicians 
who had been governing France in recent years and who, 
together with their plutocratic friends, had lost the confidence 
and respect of the country. One effect of this was that one 
was often told that the strikers might well be right in trying 
to force M. Blum’s hand over hours and wages, as otherwise 
the reforms would probably be blocked by parliamentary 
procrastination. 


This year the Blum experiment was, it is true, less popular. 
One heard grumbling about the unreasonableness of Labour. 
The ca’canny methods of the men employed on the Paris 
Exhibition were particularly deprecated on account of the 
damage that they might do to the French name abroad. Rising 
prices, the falling franc, the budgetary confusions and the 
regimentation involved by some of M. Blum’s measures 
also went on the wrong side of the ledger. ‘“‘ How should 
I know what the reason is ?” said a woman in a provincial 
provision shop when at a certain hour on a Sunday morning 
she could sell us her cheese but was forced to refuse us 
her ham. “ All I know is that it is the sort of senseless 
thing that happens in these days.” The embargo may 
have been of local origin but M. Blum was blamed for it. 


Then there is the 40-hour week. Its apparently rather 
general enforcement has, together with the rise in wages, 
also imposed by the Blum experiment, added to the financial 
instability. The big industries complain that the unions, 
intoxicated by their quick accession to unaccustomed power, 
have been unreasonably exigent in its application. The 
little man, too, has his grievances. Most of the people 
one talked with on the road, owners of garages and such-like, 
found the short week, as at present enforced, inconvenient 
and expensive. One was sometimes told that even the 
men were not altogether happy with < leisure which they 
had not yet learnt to use and which seemed to them to 
curtail their opportunities of earning money. But behind 
the grumbling there was often the admission that the innova- 
tion, like much else in the Blum programme, had its good 
side, and one could not help feeling that in the end French 
common sense and adaptability would hammer it into shape 
and make it work. We were just leaving Germany when 
the recent strike of hotel servants and waiters was advertised 
to start. Voices not untouched by schadenfreude warned 
us of the trouoles in store for us if we crossed the frontier. 
It was suggested that we should find in the exhibition of 
Nazi achievements going on in Diisseldorf a satisfactory 
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substitute for the unfinished and strike-ridden exhibition 
in Paris. But neither in the provinces nor in Paris did 
the strike impinge upon us. We slept and ate where we 
wished. In Paris a few cafés and restaurants were in diffi- 
culties ; in others proprietors with their families and friends 
and hired amateurs were extemporising none too badly. 
In others, again, things seemed normal, in one case at any 
rate because the short week was already working. It had 
been so arranged by the “‘ staggering ” of the holidays through- 
out the week that very few extra hands had to be taken on. 
The French, in fact, are showing, as they have done before, 
that we have not monopolised the art of compromise or 
indeed of “ muddling through.” 


Another thing that impresses one about France is the 
vitality and fundamental stamina of her population. Those 
qualities confront one at every turn, in the silver-grey 
quietly prosperous cities, in the villages with their sturdy, 
if untidy, life, on the farms where work goes on steadily 
from dawn to darkness, in the solid, intelligent, apperceptive 
crowds that fill the Exhibition, and, last but not least, 
wherever one comes into contact with the fighting forces. 
During the past two months I have motored slowly across 
the length and breadth of the country from the Channel 
into Italy over the Mediterranean frontier and out of Germany 


HE Southern Highlands, an area of approximately 112,000 

square miles, almost equal to New York and New 
England, or to that of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
a land of mountains, valleys, and plateaus, lies within nine 
Southern States. It might be aptly charted on maps as 
terra incognita, for it is practically unknown to the Americans, 
who read more and talk more about the Czechoslovakians, 
the Chinese and the Filipinos than of the 3,000,000 Americans 
of this region. The very existence of this remote and dis- 
distinctive people is probably unknown to those living in 
Great Britain, France, and other countries. 

Why have these Highlanders remained so long isolated ? 
The answer is the map. In many places 10 distinct mountain 
chains are scaled and descended in 40 miles. Often the 
mountaineers are not only cut off from the outside world, 
but are separated from each other. Castaways in a sea of 
mountains, they still live much as their ancestors did in 
the Elizabethan days. They have high standards, but these 
are not the standards of the twentieth century; they must 
be appraised in terms of the eighteenth. They are set apart 
from all other people by their dialect, customs, and character. 
They speak of fellow-countrymen, outside of the Highlands, 
as “‘ furiners,” of people of otlier countries as “‘ outlanders.” 
When Theodoxe Roosevelt returned from Africa, a moun- 
taineer said, ‘‘ They gave Roosevelt a big reception when he 
came back from the other world.” 

Life, in this “‘ Land of Do Without,” is primitive. A 
mountain cabin is usually built of faced logs with notched 
ends. The space between the logs is caulked with mud. 
Each house reflects the history of its occupants. At first 
there is a single room with a chimney at one end; then a 
lean-to kitchen is added to the back and a porch is built 
across the front. As the family grows, a second room is 
added. On large creeks, or near a settlement school, one 
will find cabins with windows, but in the remote regions 
there are no windows at all. Every house has a big fireplace, 
where, in many homes, the cooking is still done. Strings of 
red peppers, shucky beans, ropes of twisted tobacco, and 
dried gourds hang on each side of the hearth. 

*The first thing that catches the eye as one enters is a 
rifle resting on forks nailed near the door. Banjos and 
fiddles are hung on the wall in the same fashion. Each 
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back to the Channel. It would be well if those People 
England who think that France is decadent and that 
new Germany and the new Italy are better worth agm: 
and even courting could make the same journey, 

The dictatorial countries offer much that impresses 
a great material activity, an ebullience . of Self-consciny 
nationalism. It may all be effective and have come to stay 
But compared with France it seems artificial, the scaffolg;,, 
rather than the building. In France, to change the Metap 
one is conscious of a great impetus of national life. stro 
than politics or politicians, whereas in Germany and Ttaly the 
whoie thing is so obviously the product of the men at the top 

And last but not least, France is still, next to us, fans 
mentally the richest country in Europe, with a gold reser, 
for which the dictators would give their eyes, rich possessioy 























overseas and a self-sufficiency which we can envy. Heh 
industries have not, it is true, so far kept pace with the wor 
improvement. M. Blum’s higher wages and shorter hoy} 







have increased costs too much. But the further fall of th 





franc should help to put that straight, as it is already helping 





the very important tourist trade. Then, if industry aj 






foreign trade begin to pick up, the expatriated francs shou © 
begin to return, revenue to grow and the task of the Finang 









Minister to be less arduous. 











“ kivers.” 
madder, blues from indigo and browns from hickory bak 
or the hulls of black walnut. 








keer for it.” 






Back of the cabin is the smokehouse. 






mine. Near the house are apple trees, perhaps a few peach 





trees, and a line of from fifteen to twenty bee-gums. Dow — 





by the creek is the big wash-kettle and the “ battling” 





bench with a batler, or batlet, such as Shakespeare’s Touch: 


stone kissed. 






“The crop” always means Indian corn. 
when the “ 
hoeing is a family affair. Each member takes a row whik 
the baby lies on a quilt nearby with a small child watching 
it. A corn field lasts only a few years as the shallow sail 
is soon eroded. 
of from 45 to 50 degrees. 


It is planted 












One old woman told me thit 








many a time she had to “ prop up a hill of corn to keep 


it from sliding down.” 


The road, which is often little more than a trail, follows 
a creek, crossing and recrossing continually. 
a day’s journey, you might ford a river a hundred times 
Where there is no level space by the side of the stream, the 


road will run for perhaps several hundred yards in the bed | 





of the stream, “ fording it bedwise.” In going down 4 
creek or steep hillside, the head of one’s horse is considerably 
lower than his tail. 


Killings are many, but a cold-blooded murder for theft 
is practically unknown. Stealing is a crime so low tht 
one who steals loses caste forever. 
in the world, if any, where woman is so safe. Nurses, of 
their young helpers, can go through the loneliest countty 
and ride with any man, anywhere, with perfect safety. But 
in the home the man is lord and master and the women 
do not eat until the men and boys have finished. As a rk 





a mountain man is tall, thin and sinewy, with penetratitg A 


eyes. He has less dash than a hero of romance, but mote 
endurance. He faces danger because it must be faced, 








room has from two to four beds, over which are handwoven 
Beautiful shades of red and rose are made from 


“A body has to wath & 
a dye-pot like a nursing baby and git up in the night » § 


Often there isa F 
cavelike hole in the side of the hill which is the family cod- f 


oak-leaves are as big as squirrel paws.” Th 


In some places corn patches are on slope F 







Perhaps in 













There are few places d 
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PDle jy ‘bet he inherits the caution of generations of hunters and is 
: deliberate. 
Everywhere one may hear expressions used by Chaucer. 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. As among all primitive people, 
there is a scarcity of verbs and nouns of action are made 
to do their work; ‘‘ They churched McGregor for tale- 
bearing,” “ Granny keeps faulting me,” “ That creek 
turkey-tails out into a lot of leetle forks.” If a man is 
nervous, he has the “‘all-overs,” if he is in failing health, 
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ta he is on the “ down-go.” ‘“‘ Feathered into them,” is an 
Ny English phrase that went out with the longbow. It means 
¢ top, to bury an arrow up to the feather. Many of the place 
und, names are descriptive. Pizen Gulch, where poison ivy 
seri grows, Hell-fer-Sartain, noted for fighting. Chunky Girl, 
Ssion; 


Big Bugaboo Creek and Kingdom Come are all real places. 
He | The mountaineers are a rural folk. A few run grist mills, 


cannot make money by raising hay or wheat on farms where 
there is rarely more than two or three acres of good soil. 
Some, who live in the less remote places, raise crops which 
can walk to market. In the fall, one may meet a flock of a 
thousand turkeys, some of which have been driven thirty 
miles. The buyers start with perhaps a dozen bought from 
a farmer’s wife. Over the grapevine. goes the word and at 
every side-road the buyer finds boys and girls with little 
flocks they have raised. Now and then a cattle buyer rides 
through buying cattle by ones and twos until he has a drove. 


There is need of roads. Good roads are the channels 
for commerce, education and civilisation. Above all, the 
mountaineers need trained leaders of their own, vocational 
schools that will turn out good farmers, mechanics and 
housewives. There should be a model farm in every county 
showing how to get the most out of mountain land. Then, 
with good breeds of beef cattle, fat hogs, and long-woolled 
sheep put into every valley, in twenty years the mountain 
probiem would solve itself. 


ABDULLAH 


By ROM LANDAU 


a or sawmills, or keep a country store. The sawmills are 

boa usually of the portable kind which can be easily moved to 

- where some farmer wishes to cut a stand of timber. They 
and 
r0uld 

ng THE EMIR 

ITH the exception of the scenery, everything about 

Amman, the capital of Transjordan, is on a small 

scale. For all its picturesque position it is hardly a town, 

rather a straggling accumulation of habitations with a modern 

square, two modern shopping streets and black-clad police- 

= men regulating a traffic which only rarely justifies their 

tm © eager contortions. In unexpected grandeur the beautiful 

on Roman amphitheatre dominates the town and somewhat 


tactlessly reminds it of a past glory lost together with its 
former name, Philadelphia. The romantic mountains towards 
' Palestine are varied by pasture land and olive trees; rocky 
isa} precipices by downs gay with flowers. The vast plains, 
ol- green, russet and violet, are conceived by Nature in the 
ach grand manner, and are more beautiful than the austere 
wn # landscape round Jerusalem. But they are almost too over- 


t fo 


g” — powering for the small State which they enclose. The 
ch- country has great agricultural and economic possibilities, 
| but despite the achievements of an excellent and assiduous 
ted British administration, it is still waiting for a more extensive 
he | exploration. The complexities of near-Eastern politics have 
ie | duced its progress to something quite incommensurate with 
ng | the potentialities inherent in its natural resources. 
oil I went to Amman to see the Emir Abdullah, the ruler of 
mi Transjordan, son of the late King Hussein of the Hedjaz, 


bt | brother of the late King Feisal and uncle of the present King 
| of Iraq. His palace, situated on a hill outside the town, is 


? modern and has no distinction. Inside, neither its European 
furniture nor the profusion of German clocks betray the 
ws oriental character of its owner. Numerous photographs of 
Mm — the late King Hussein and King Feisal make the guest 
* & conscious of traditions which are almost too royal for the 
unassuming shell. 
4 « ~ + * 
4 The ruler of Transjordan—who would not remember 
y — TT. E. Lawrence’s brilliant if somewhat unkind portrait in 
p = Seven Pillars of Wisdom?—is not the man to burst the 
ft fF testricted frame into which he has been forced by the 
tf imtricacies of post-War diplomacy. He is a charming host 
sj and an inspiring conversationalist, but his lively and plump 
t — countenance does not suggest the power or the spiritual 
y superiority of Ibn Sa’ud, his great neighbour in Arabia. 
tf Yet Abdullah is a true son of his father Hussein, shrewd, 
1 — lever, not a dreamer like his more ascetic, more fanatical 
io brother Feisal. His mentality, however, is in its complexity 
Just as oriental as that of his late father or his brother. 


Experience has taught him where to look for his advantage, 
and the years have given him qualities of statesmanship 
Which he was said to lack earlier in his career. During the 












Palestinian riots in 1936 he proved very loyal to the cause 
of justice as embodied in the Mandatory Power, and at the 
risk of losing his popularity he counselled the Arabs of 
Palestine moderation and patience. These qualities of 
sound judgement and loyalty have shown that Abdullah is 
a greater man than his enemies have always declared him 
to be. 

The Emir’s interest was aroused as soon as I mentioned 
religion. Although he #3 far more worldly than Ibn Sa’ud 
and religious by tradition rather than by deep personal 
conviction, he realises the importance of religious founda- 
tions in Arab life, and like every Arab takes trem2ndous 
pride in being a Moslem. (Even those Arabs who in reality 
care little for religious matters would never admit this 
indifference to a foreign visitor.) Abdullah seemed quite 
sincere when, carried away by the subject, he went so far 
as to enumerate various methods by which he thought 
religious ethics could once again become one of the main- 
stays of existence. The creation of non-denominational 
societies for combating atheism was one of his suggestions. 
He also emphasised—not without pride—the importance 
attached to both Christian and Muhammedan religious 
instruction in the schools of Transjordan. But I seemed 
to detect a note of complaint in his voice when he implied 
that far more could be done in that direction than is per- 
mitted by his limited means, and at such transient moments 
of discontent the ruler of Transjordan and father of two 
grown-up sons looked rather like a sulky child. 

All sulkiness was forgotten, however, when we touched 
upon literature and music. Abdullah himself writes, and his 
beautifully enunciated Arabic, sonorous and full of carefully 
chosen words, betrays his love of literature. Nevertheless his 
real passion is music. ‘‘ Ah, music,” he exclained, “ there 
is no higher art than music. Nothing but sounds, sounds, 
and rhythm. It is pure sensuous joy, no words, no need to 
think, no need to translate one medium into another. It is 
a direct appeal to the senses, it is the most perfect of all the 
arts!” In his enthusiasm he clutched my arm, and while 
he continued to speak with obvious delight, his small and 
womanish hands fluttered up and down before me like a 
well-fed pair of little white birds. 

* * * * 


Even greater was the eagerness of the Prime Minister 
Ibrahim Pasha Hashin for an accentuation of the spiritual 
elements in the life and education of his country. Nearby 
in Palestine religious issues are so much complicated by 
politics, by racial strife and denominational disputes that 




















it was very hard to gauge their genuineness. 
the air was purer, the emotions seemed more balanced. 
There was less distortion in the attitude of the people towards 


In Transjordan 


religion. Both the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Education stressed the importance of an adequate religious 
education. Yet they both implied that their circumscribed 
powers and the finances of their land prevented them from 
living up to their highest educational ideals. 

Nevertheless much has already been done in Transjordan. 
The Inspector of Education and most of the schoolmasters 
have tackled the problem of education—probably the most 
important in all the near-Eastern countries—with genuine 
ardour ; and notwithstanding the primitiveness of the school 
buildings and of their equipment, the schools are becoming 
real cells of cultural advancement. 


I spoke to several other Jeading citizens, judges and sheiks 


SCIENCE AND 


CIENCE has added but little to the resources of the 
criminal. The oxy-acetylene blowpipe, dynamite and 
the machine-gun have somewhat enlarged his equipment, 
but personal skill remains the chief means of accomplishing 
his aims. To the detection of crime science has made 
great contributions, chief of which, perhaps, is the power 
to examine minutely and identify with certainty the source 
of small quantities of material by aid of the microscope, 
micro-chemical tests and examination by ultra-violet 
light. 

No criminal has been worse treated by Science than 
has the forger. It is true that the first and most difficult 
step in his detection is to realise the possibility that an 
apparently innocent document may be a forgery. Once 
suspicion is roused, however, science can bring a formidable 
armament to bear on the problem. 


The forgery of bank-notes and cheques is familiar; but 
in 1934 the work of Carter and Pollard revealed the existence 
of a new field for the forger’s activities. They showed 
conclusively that there existed a mass of spurious books 
and pamphlets, purporting to be small editions of poems, 
or essays, printed by nineteenth-century authors for private 
circulation. Some fifty editions of forged pamphlets, includ- 
ing works by Wordsworth, Tennyson, Rossetti, Browning, 
Stevenson and Ruskin, appeared to be in circulation; and 
before their spurious character was proved hundreds of 
these had fetched high prices in the auction rooms over 
a period of thirty years. 


The exposure of a forgery is only likely to arise through 
its imperfection. The contents of the document may be 
inconsistent with its date or character, the type or calligraphy 
may be imperfect copies of the original, and the materials— 
paper, ink, dyes, &c.—may be such as to reveal its spurious 
character. To compose a literary forgery requires consider- 
able bibliographical knowledge. Most compositions receive 
several revisions between the time of their first committal 
to type and their final reception into the author’s collected 
works. Among the forged pamphlets exposed by Carter 
and Pollard was an “ Author’s Private Edition” of Tennyson’s 
The Last Tournament. It happens that this poem appeared 
first in the Contemporary Review. ‘Tennyson made numerous 
corrections to this earlier rendering before it finally appeared 
in Gareth and Lynette and a leaf of his corrected proof has 
survived. Collation of the pamphlet with this shows that 
the forgery reproduces minor corrections, as made by 
Tennyson on the above proof-sheet, though several major 
alterations made by him correspond to the earlier state. 
The only explanation of this is that the forger took his text 
from Gareth and Lynette, compared it carelessly with the 
Contemporary Review text, and restored only the major 
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at Amman. Most of them seemed to convey, not in ac 
words but by allusion and an almost imperceptible under. 
current to their remarks : “ If only our means were adequas: 
to our natural possibilities, what could we not do, and wht 
an important part could not Transjordan play in the afin 
of the Near East!”’ None of them dreamt of mentioning tha 
the problems of foreign politics, of protecting their frontiers 
and keeping peace at home have been almost completely 
taken over by their British advisers and organisers, and thy 
they could therefore devote more time and energy to th 
furtherance of what they claim to be their most cherished 
aims than could the leaders of a State without such 
facilities. 












Yet even a brief visit to Transjordan clearly shows th 
discrepancy between what the country is at present able tp 
do, and what under different conditions it might achieve, 











THE FORGER 





changes to their earlier form. Such methods of detection 
are by no means always available ; and examination of type, 
calligraphy and materials may be more promising. 







The forger who wishes to copy a document exactly has, 
very difficult task. Photographic reproduction is easy and 
perfectly exact, but the final result, printed from a block, is 
very easily distinguished from the work of type. Th 
forger exposed by Carter and Pollard was clever enough t 
ensure that there was no original for comparison, for he 
forged what purported to be a hitherto unknown edition, 
Even so he made mistakes. Most of his pamphlets wer 
dated between 1850 and 1880, but his type showed certain 
peculiarities which identified it as a fount which was not 
cut before 1880. 













In the majority of criminal cases it is handwriting o 
typescript, rather than printed matter, which requires 
examination. Until 1854 the English Courts refused to 
receive the evidence furnished by comparison of genuine 
specimens of handwriting with the specimen whose auther- 
ticity was in doubt: before that date the evidence only of 
those who had long personal knowledge of the genuine 
handwriting was admitted. The intuitive recognition of 
handwriting is valuable, but microscopic evidence and me- 
surement of parts of letters and the angles between them are 
equally so. The minute characteristics of handwriting are 
usually unknown to the writer and are unlikely to be disguised 
by him or imitated by another. An interesting case is the 
traced signature. If you sign your name on two sheets of 
paper, superpose them and hold them to the light, you wil 
see that the signatures never correspond exactly: a traced 
signature on the other hand corresponds precisely with its 
original. Thus a document containing two or more abs- 
lutely identical signatures is certain to be forged. Typescript 
is hardly less characteristic than handwriting. By phot 
graphing the lettering on an enlarged scale through a screen 
ruled with fine squares to facilitate measurement it is found 
that every machine produces work with individual characters 
of alignment and spacing. The types themselves at 
designedly made slightly concave, consequently certail 
parts of letters may print more darkly than others. Th 
number of such irdividual characters in a typewriter is 9 
great that the probability of two typewriters giving absolutely 
identical work has been estimated as less than one in 4 
billion. 


Almost ali forgeries are on paper, which is a variable 
and characteristic substance. Paper is, of course, a tangle 
of vegetable fibres, intermixed with a mineral “ loading” 
which is usually an opaque white substance, such as chine 
clay, or barium sulphate, and with “ sizing” such as starch, 
casein, glue, rosin, &c. The various constituents of papel 
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were introduced at different dates and give valuable clues 
to its age- 

Before 1861 all paper was made of rags with occasionally 
some admixture of straw. Before 1600 the rags were of linen 
only. After that date some admixture of cotton became 
common: the presence of artificial silk fibres is to be 
expected in a rag paper made later than 1920. From 1861 
the fibre of esparto grass was used and after 1880 “ chemical 
wood ”—wood-pulp bleached by sulphites. These fibres, 
when viewed under the microscope, appear quite different. 

The most conclusive proof that the majority of the pamph- 
lets discussed by Carter and Pollard were forgeries lay in 
the character of the paper. The “private edition” of 
Tennyson’s Morte d’Arthur, dated 1842, proved to be 
printed on a paper composed of esparto grass, introduced 
in 1861, and chemical wood, introduced in 1880. 

Inks provide no less a problem for the forger of documents. 


| The oldest inks owe their blackness to carbon particles, 


as does india ink, and were essentially a mixture of lampblack 
and gum-water. From perhaps the second century A.D. 


} onward inks composed of a mixture of iron sulphate and an 
| infusion of galls with some gum and salt came into use and 


were not improved on until about 1836. Such inks depended 


| for their colour on oxidation by the air, so were somewhat 
} pale when first applied to the paper, becoming much darker 


on drying. From 1836 onwards (in this country) indigo 
and other dyes were added to ink to give it a strong colour 


| while still wet. Several forgeries have been detected by the 


presence of aniline dyes in writing supposed to have been 
much earlier than 1867, the date of their introduction. 

The newest weapons for the detection of forgeries are 
the ultra-violet and infra-red rays. Substances reflect 


| ultra-violet light in a manner quite different from that in 


which they reflect common light. Thus where writing has 
been erased colourless salts may remain absorbed in the 


' neighbouring paper-fibres, and the erasure, though imper- 
» ceptible in common light to eye or camera, may show up 


clearly in a photograph taken by ultra-violet light. These 





rays, moreover, excite fluorescence in most substances. 
Ultra-violet light, from which ordinary light has been 
filtered out by a dark screen of Wood’s glass, is invisible ; 
but when it strikes most substances they absorb it and give 
out some of its energy in the form of ordinary light. Thus 
most objects when examined by ultra-violet light glow 
with a characteristic coloured radiance. Different papers 
shine out with different coloured lights. In one case a skilled 
forger had altered a perforated cheque by filling up some 
of the holes with paper-pulp and punching ethers, but examina- 
tion in the above manner caused the new filling to shine 
out with quite a different tint from that given by the sur- 
rounding paper. Imitation watermarks are sometimes forged 
by stamping the pattern in paraffin wax which renders the 
paper more transparent. This wax glows brilliantly under 
ultra-violet light and can at once be detected. 


The infra-red rays have their uses. Thus writing ink 
is relatively transparent to these rays, and may be hardly 
visible in a photograph taken in this light: aniline inks, too, 
are much more transparent than ordinary inks. Ancient 
documents, of which a part has been obliterated by a censor, 
can easily be read in this way. 


Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the power to photograph 
a document through a closed envelope; this depends on 
the fact that paper is almost transparent to infra-red light, 
while printers’ ink is not so. 


No doubt the forger will continue to flourish because 
in so many cases no close examination of his products is 
made. But the ease of ultra-violet ray examination is causing 
many banks and financial houses to adopt it as a routine 
procedure. This may lead to a decrease in forgery, or on the 
other hand it may lead the forger to invent methods which 
ultra-violet ray analysis will not detect. If I were a book 
collector I should certainly submit a rare pamphlet to the 
tays of a Wood’s lamp ; I might even purchase a microscope 
and acquire the technique of recognising esparto grass and 
chemical wood. 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING—ANOTHER SIDE 


By EMILY P. MacMANUS (Matron of Guy’s Hospital) 


HAVE read A Medical Correspondent’s two articles in 
the issues of The Spectator of July 9th and July 16th 
with great interest, and, for the most part, with approval 
He has well set out the problems in the 
These are exercising, at 
the present time, the Nurse Administrators and Teachers 


| responsible for the management of Training Schools for 


Nurses, and some valuable meetings between Head Mistresses 


' and Matrons took place to discuss the subject early this 
; year. Reform in the Nurse’s training has been the subject 


of searching discussion at many sessions of the International 
Congress of Nurses which has just completed its Quadrennial 
Meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster. 

Your correspondent might have been surprised to hear 


| how many nurses in positions of authority all over the 
| world think as he does of the necessity to simplify and 


relieve the pressure in the work of the student nurse. 

But there are certain points in his article that require 
examination. He cavils at the apprentice system, speaks of 
gitls who are ambitious to become real students, and advocates 


for them a professional education on the same lines as that 


of medical students. In countries where this method is 
adopted we hear of the “ graduate nurse” and the “ prac- 
tical nurse,” the latter often preferred. In my opinion, 


| education for medical students and nurses should never be 


Compared. Both are in the service of the sick, but the 
doctor performs his service, or gives his orders, and goes 
away; the nurse remains continuously serving, cherishing, 


| Me sick—she is not just a scientific observer of the patient. 





To be proficient, as such, I agree that she must have con- 
tinuous practice, and to be proficient in cherishing the sick 
she must also have continuous practice. Does your corre- 
spondent really believe that when a young nurse has learnt 
how to handle various types of cases, each presenting a 
different problem, she is as proficient as she will ever be ? 
He speaks of humdrum routine; constant repetition of 
familiar duties, such as washing convalescent patients ; 
making patients’ beds ; attendance on sanitary requirements ; 
carrying food trays. Dusting, sweeping and other domestic 
cleaning, we are agreed, can properly be taken from a nurse, 
but is the wardmaid to tell the Sister that the convalescing 
patient has “ spots,” that she needs an air-ring or an extra 
pillow for a patient’s bed and that there is something 
abnormal in a patient’s excreta? And is there not more 
in the science of feeding both acute and convalescent patients 
than “ carrying trays” ? A modern nurse’s training must 
include much scientific teaching, but it is fundamentally an 
art, a craft, and like all other craftsmen (lacking in all trades 
at the present time) she is only to be perfected in her 
craft by constant practice and self-discipline in her art 
until the young craftsman becomes a master. 

Another point to which your correspondent has given much 
less attention than it deserves is the well-being of the patient. 
He advocates clinical instruction for the nurse in the same 
measure as that given to medical students. The patients 


in many teaching hospitals are already almost overwhelmed 
by the amount of clinical teaching which takes place. I 
should te very sorry to see it increased. 


Clinical instruction 
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to nurses should be given unostentatiously, and much 
excellent bedside teaching by ward sisters and doctors is 
carried out in that way. It is true that when hospitals are 
understaffed the quality of all the nursing work suffers, and 
I am in entire agreement with the need for the employment 
of a greater proportion of trained nurses. 

This leads to another point—the reluctance of trained 
nurses to return to hospitals as staff nurses, not because 
they do not like the work, but because in many cases they 
ate not employed under proper conditions, namely, recogni- 
tion of their status as trained nurses, a reasonable salary, 
and a reasonable amount of freedom in their private lives. 
I cannot agree that certain grades of nursing work are only 
suitable for high-grade domestic workers or nurse-assistants. It 
is often said that student nurses are employed because trained 
nurses would not undertake their work. No kind of service 
to the sick is beneath the dignity of any nurse from the senior 
sister downwards, and that outlook can easily be taught. 

With regard to discipline, in régime and in the free inter- 
change of ideas between student and teacher both in the 
hospital and in college, this depends to a great extent on 












individuals. Nurses who have sisters in colleges wijj 
tell you that the comparison reacts in favour of a Welln 
nurses’ home and school. 

How, then, are we to reform—for reform we should 
must, and we need the co-operation of clear-sighted Outside 
to help us to fresh vision? I believe that what is called i, 
“ block system ” of nursing education provides a path fy 
us to follow. This system, which originated in Amer 
was tried out in Poland in the Warsaw School of Nurs 
over ten years ago. Student nurses were divided into ys 
or blocks, and transferred from the wards to the school fy 
a certain number of weeks each year, for lectures and clas 
This reduced the strain of combined theory and Practcl 
work, and also enabled the student nurses to visit ot, 
hospitals to study special subjects. The greatest obsta, 
to this system is the cost involved, as lecturers haye y 
duplicate lectures, and a “ 
employed. An endowed school could meet this need, by 
philanthropists have not—so far—thought of expending ths; 


money on schools of nursing. Has the time come for St: & 


grants for nursing education ? If so, let it be nursing education, 


THE SPANISH COLLEGE AT BOLOGNA 


By A. L. ROWSE 


WENT, in memory of Edward Armstrong—whom I did 
not know, but for whose historical writing I have a high 
admiration—to see the Spanish College at Bologna : he wrote 
a delightful sketch of its history. Yet so many English 
people who spend a day or two in the town contrive to go 
away without ever seeing one of its most interesting sights, 
and what is certainly its rarest, for it must be about the only 
survival of a mediaeval college on the Oxford and Cambridge 
model remaining on the Continent. Perhaps it is due to its 
being tucked away down a side street on the edge of the town ; 
or still more, I should imagine, to the fact that the indis- 
pensable Baedeker hardly mentions the existence of the 
College, devotes no more than a sentence to it in fact. Very 
rarely that Baedeker allows himself to be so caught out; ina 
future edition this should be remedied. 

The College occupies an island site towards the south-west 
corner of the town, between the Via del Collegio di Spagna 
and the Via Urbana with its tram-lines. Along the former 
runs the charming irregular line of its red-brick buildings, 
and along the latter a high parapeted wall with overhanging 
creeper, above which appear the cedars of the garden within. A 
very attractive place it is, all built of the pleasant baked brick 
of Bologna, and though the foundation dates from the four- 
teenth century, the buildings have the appearance of the 
sixteenth. The point of the triangle at the junction of the 
two streets is occupied by a patch of grass with a few trees ; 
the entrance gate is at the side. On entering you come to 
the porter’s lodge with a quadrangle behind, the chapel 
opposite and the rooms of the students grouped around: a 
familiar, homely arrangement to a wandering Oxford man 
on the Continent. Only this being Italy, the sets of rooms give 
not directly upon the court but upon a loggia that runs round 
the four sides. Armstrong called it “‘ a small English college 
translated into Italian,” and described its character, not quite 
correctly, as “ in a manner the All Souls of Bologna.” 

It was founded by the great Cardinal Albornoz, Legate 
of the Holy See in these parts, “‘ soldier, statesman, and ar 
administrator of the first order,” in the fourteenth century, 
heyday of collegiate foundations. “‘ At Oxford,” writes 
Armstrong, “the foundation of Queen’s precedes, that of 
New College shortly followed, the Spanish College. At 
Cambridge, Pembroke, Gonville, Trinity Hall, Corpus and 
Clare are all within twenty years of it.” From early days 
favours were showered upon the College by the Spanish 
monarchs, by the Popes, and by the town of Bologna. Possess- 
ing its own lands like an Oxfrr college today, and similarly 





governed under statute by its Rector and Fellows, it enjoysi 
a privileged and independent position in relation to th 
university. 


has been the political connexion entailed by its nation 
character. 
Italy, from the sixteenth century onwards, gave it a politicd 


complexion “ which was not favourable to its best interests.” 


It shared the ups and downs of Spanish fortunes in Ith, 
and several times was very near to foundering altogethe, 
In the War of the Spanish Succession, the students wer 
strong in support of Philip V, the choice of the Spanish 
people; the College was in consequence closed by th 
Austrians and only re-opened after the conclusion of the wa. 
Under Napoleon it was suppressed again, its properties con- 
fiscated, while paintings by Raphael disappeared from th: 
walls and the great fresco representing Charles V’s coronation 
at Bologna was ruined. The establishment of the nev 
Kingdom of Italy brought yet another danger and the Colleg 
was temporarily sequestrated. An appeal to the Spanish 
government was, however, successful, and it survived 
Indeed the survival-value of the College must be rated extr- 
ordinarily high, one of the very few colleges to have com 


down to us substantially as it was founded in the Middk 


Ages—Denifle says, “ the solitary example on the Continent.’ 

It has survived to undergo yet a new crisis with the Spanish 
Civil War. For on its outbreak, in July last year, all th 
eighteen students departed. The College is shut up, every 
thing well kept, neat and in order, waiting for their retum. 


(Who of them will return? I wondered.) There is always 
something rather moving about rooms through which 9 f 


many tides of young life have flown, particularly in the inter- 


vals of absence, when they are withdrawn and the old places F 


wait. All was so familiar here : the little sets of sitting-room 
and bed-room, the small book-case, the writing-table befor 
the window. A fresh wind blew through the empty corridos 
like an Oxford college in vacation. 

The friendly porter, so accustomed a figure, showed me 
round the loggia with its polished floor, its pictures and old 
chests, the tiny little doors of Spanish chestnut inlaid with 
the Cardinal’s hat that lead into the students’ rooms. 
common rooms were on a more comfortable scale, até 
more elegantly furnished than the junior common-rooms 
with us. There was the sala da pranzo with its bust of Cardin 
Albornoz over the door, the sala da te, which appealed eve 
more to an Englishman’s taste, the sala da conversaziont,4 
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regular drawing-room such as we are not accustomed to in 
English colleges, with its fine Venetian mirrors and portraits of 
recent Spanish sovereigns, Queen Maria Christina and others. 
Then there was the sala da giocco, a long gallery with its 
billiard-table—“* a luxury,” Armstrong wrote in the eighteen- 
eighties, “ to which even All Souls has not yet attained ” ; 
nor has it yet, it might be added. I must not forget the chapel 
with its fifteenth-century altar-piece, its fresco by Gian 
Bologna, a tablet commemorating Charles V’s visit to 
Bologna, and one recording that of yet another, more recent 
Spanish king—Alfonso XIII. The famous library, which 
escaped the French Revolution, I did not see ; for the Spanish 
consul who occupies part of the College had taken the key 
with him. His Excellency was away on a cruise for the 
benefit of his health. So I think should I be, were I 














to the tomb of the founder with its painted recumbent effigy. 
The paths were bordered with blue irises, the south wall 
covered with climbing roses from which looked the little 
windows of the upper rooms. When all this was over in 
Spain, my companion said, they expected the college would 
grow, would have to be extended. No doubt it will, if things in 
Spain turn out a certain way. One sees the future well 
marked out for the Spanish College at Bologna if a Spain 
emerges which will be more or less under Italian dominance. 
But what a reversal of fortune, what an irony of history, 
one of time’s revenges, that would be : after all the centuries 
of Spanish intervention in Italy, the long period of Spanish 
rule—Italian intervention in Spain, perhaps even a measure of 
control. So the senseless revolutions of the wheel, the ups 
and downs of national fortune, go on—until we find some 
sufficient means to put a stop to them, to make a new beginning, 
a new order. 


A WEDDING 


By G. F. GREEN 





have » Spanish consul at the present time. . 
Dust f I walked a little in the charming, beautifully-kept garden, 
ed, by 
ng thei: 
or Star 
ation, 
HE light in his bedroom was of a new June day. It 
fell redolent of fields, woods, by the curtains, broad 
floor boards, to lose in faded stripes of white damp blurred 
; walls—as for days past. But Tom, dressing, did not take 
Djoyel F it in, He reached for the new-bought shirt. It was his 
o th F father’s wedding day; not his day. He put the shirt on. 
His body was small, his gestures wooden, a puppet’s. The 
istence ' room was empty, not his; not the room he went from on 
ationd FF to the farm, by his father; but ante-room to an event, in 
on “FF the midst of this June day, which he did not think of, not 
oli understanding ; and where he must dress. He tied the tie. 
rests.’ B sun did not warm his chill hand. It was visitor like, not 
Ital, aninhabiter. ‘‘ Call me Phyllis, not mother,” Miss Howland 
ether, said. She had flax hair, black lashes separate as flies’ legs, 
Wet H round, blue eyes. “‘ Yes.” He would see a lot of her he 
panist knew. He went for his brushes, but glanced to the window. 
yt F The great tree edge to the field, line of lake to the right was 
¢ Wa F dry as cardboard—a toy theatre at his grandfather’s near 
5 Cot Marlden was long discarded—meant nothing to him: 
n the isolated, of different material. He put on a new flannel 
nation jacket. His dislike of not being part of the day did not 
a | make him think. He got ready and went down. 
wd He went down the stairs; a boy of twelve, sturdy, but 
vives, @ ‘alm-faced, his hair neatly done. His hand slid on the 
extn | flat-topped banister. The cool, stone and cleaned pan 
com — smell closed him, dark in his grey suit, from the hot day. 
‘idde & Annie was in the hall. He came down. 
ent.” “Where’s father ?”’ he said. 
anish “Let’s see,” Annie turned on him. ‘“ That’ll do. Your 
I the F father’s busy. You’re to go straight to the church with 
very’ § Don in the trap.” 
oa | — She shifted a bowl of flowers on the chest, moved some 
h sof Papers and books. 
nter- @ Their lot’ll take you on in a car. So be sharp.” 
laces F = She bustled, fat, to the kitchen. Tom walked in to the 
‘oom living room. The buff blinds, half down, diffused light in 
fore the chintz chairs, new vases of flowers, and the ornaments. 
dors F No one was in the room. His mother’s photograph was on 
| the cabinet. He moved round. One of Phyllis in silver 
| me _ frame stood on the piano. His father was not there. He 
old went out, and down the passage by the kitchens, to find Don 
: in the yard. 
vie It was hot driving to church in the trap. His new suit 
creased on him. May in the hedges was like dust, the sky 


ind 1 and birds’ song toneless. He saw their fluttered, town- 
smart crowd on the steps. He got out; went, cramped and 
soiled, to join them; but relieved to be in the church. 






The small church was quiet and cool. He stood with the 
few guests of his father that he knew. His skin sallowed, 
his eyes grave, his hands were bare and lithe on the pew 
top, by the solemnity. A man held Phyllis, who leant— 
soft blue, a huge hung reddish fur, a pink bouquet, her 
face done white to round spider eyes, her loose hair. “ Her” 
people across the aisle—a flurry of blouse, dark-cut skirt, 
wide hats—stared on his father’s group, raised the prayer 
books, the small clasped reticules: did each perhaps hold 
money? The plain, arc-topped windows were behind 
them. Near, Ned Ellis, in his serge with leggings, muddled 
a gold ring; nods, sudden amens breaking his red, cracked 
face: was he drunk again? A lady, big amber beads on 
her breast, watched him. Tom’s eyes, dark, reflected pain. 
Prayer, like a net closed on them at the altar, and about 
the church—warmer. He glanced about him for release. 


His grandfather was in front. His tall, long-coated back 
to him, his grey hand on the pew. His head, the clipped 
white beard, sharp eyes, fixed them in the church. He 
had watched rigid, his hand on a dark stick, a dog cease 
worrying his sheep, on the fells once. Tom eyed him, 
sought refuge in his control. They all knelt. He shut 
his eyes. The frilly satin gathering, money, the Howlands’ 
Phyllis, fell from the stern shoulders, that gave: the farm 
and the owned day. They prayed. Then all rose. He 
filed out with them on to the sunlit steps; at the base the 
cars waited. 


He sat small in a car with some three ladies. Sunlight 
mixed with perfume, powder- and new gloves-smell. It 
drove on. 

“Such a quaint church. Like an old-fashioned police 
court.” 


Houses passed—laburnums—painted gates. It was very 


light. He looked out, bare-eyed. The lamp posts and 
shrubberies. The Firs. 


** Here we are.” 


It slowed up, stopped. They got out and went up the 
gravelled drive. 


He entered the room, where the guests already were, 
sipping, nibbled biscuits, chatted. He was unnoticed. 
Smell of paste, scribbled-pink white wallpaper touched him, 
from shut windows to pink upholstery. Phyllis bent at an 
iced cake ; the laid buffet held flowers in silver vases. His 
father was beyond. A man came and offered him drink. 
He took it. 

“* Champagne,” 
ch?” 


the man said, “not for every day, 
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He drank. The foul stuff split his nose and throat. He 
backed from the man, thick-faced, heavy over him: and 
saw his grandfather. He went brief through the crowd 
up to him. 

He spoke rapidly and wildly. His grandfather looked down 
at him, answered him briefly. His face was flushed, his 
eyes clear bright by excitement, he moved his hands, was 
exaggerated. He chattered, as if he would gain something, 
be even with him. His hands sought once in a smoke- 
scented cupboard at Marlden. People were beginning to 
go, round them. Sudden, he took his grandfather’s hand. 

‘“* Good-bye, grandfather,” he said. 

His grandfather gazed steady at the cowed boy who held 
his hand. 

““ Good-bye, son.” 

Many people had gone. 
to his glass. 


He went back 


‘ 


Phyllis had left. 


He picked it up. Few remained in the warm, now dis- 
erdered room. But the man came to him; he glanced up. 

‘“‘ Forgettin? you? It’s not cheap stuff, this—keep you 
alive, sonnie.” 

He filled up his glass. Tom saw beyond him. The amber 
bead Jady going to the door, made one less. He drank. A 
woman’s hand, gold worn ring, touched his face, 2 night 
Gark with trees: his mother’s. 

‘J must go,” he said, “ to see them off.” 

He was at the gate. He sew Phyllis, white-powdered in 
blue, stoop into a car at his father’s side. One threw confetti. 
They all waved. The car drew off in the read. 

He went to his car, but turned where his grandfather stood 
dark by the brick wall. He held out his hand, speaking 
quickly. 

“* Good-bye, grandfather.” ; 

The man stood, ignored his hand. The boy’s eyes shifted, 
his face hot with sweat, his hand and mouth unstill. 

‘““You’ve said that once, boy,” he said. “ What do you 
want ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

He turned quickly. The last guests got into their cars. 
He knew. Sun struck him from the cars and road. His 
grandfather believed he cadged for a tip. His legs weakened 
—for money—taking him to his car. 

He sat in the back, sun and dust scattered by him. It 
bumped him down roads, away from the smart people at 
the cars, the sun-hot road, his grandfather at the brick wall. 
He held the glossed leather seat. But he scarce saw the 
passed countryside. Glazed windows shut his stung throat, 
eyes, his throbbing head, within the close car. His flannel 
suit ached on him, as he waited. At length the car drew 
into the yard: he got out to quiet afternoon. 

It was still in his bedroom. The light hung in view of 
great trees and field. He quickly undressed. Air, alone 
from woods of shade and water, touched him. He took an 
open shirt and cord breeches. As he dressed, his hands 
felt his own clothes; met too things about the farm, field 
things, the fences, and boat tether at the lake: tried the 
known limits of his world. He tied loosely the knee laces. 
But he bent in a world made his, by a near, perpetual woman, 
her soft dresses, quiet, straight hands; by another day. 
He put on his shoes. His way was easy as days before. 
He went out, and down the wide staircase. 

He took his rod in the hall, and went through the fields, 
to the lake. The boat was tethered in a tree’s shade. He 
stooped to free it, grass lush at his half-tied knees. He 
threw in the rope, followed it. For a time he rowed quickly, 
then sank the oars. He fixed the bait, threw and dropped it 
in. He sat in the boat; his hand crept on a brass ring in 
the rod’s haft; his serious eyes watched intently. Water’s 
light lipped on his still face, the clothes, and the boat ; spit 
gold in the huge trees’ gloom behind. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 





” OME is the hunter home from the hill, and the fshey 

man home from the sea...” (No doubt, the of. 
is also home from the links, and they are talking, taj 
talking.) I found this charming misquotation in g book 
on hunting and riding by two ladies. It is a good book in 
its way ; I would recommend it to social climbers, particulgy 
to those who have taken houses in socially good neighboyy. 
hoods. It also has some very useful tips about horsemanship: 
I have never seen a better set of diagrams on the best meth 
of opening and closing gates. 

There are persons who feel a little ashamed of the fy 
and rhodomontade about hunting. If you must chase ay 
kill animals for your pleasure, then, in heaven’s name, cy 
out the uplift. These two ladies, with the perfect manne 
which have made the English upper class so much liked 
India and elsewhere, describe people who have doubts abgy 
hunting as “ the long-haired brigade.” It is true that ther 
is an anti-hunting cant hardly less tiresome than the hunting 
cant. It is also true that the “ hunting brigade ” as a chy 
is not less kindly to animals—other than the animals thy 
kill—than the lh.b. There are social evils worse thy 
fox-hunting, and many other forms of idle consumption gf 
wealth are more harmful. In any case it is almost impossibk 
to convince any one by argument that hunting is, at the leas, 
an undesirable pursuit in a civilised community. The matte 
is, perhaps, not one of morals, but of taste. One may bk 
permitted to take the side of the 1.h.b., and to leave th 
steady pressure of a sensitive public opinion to do its work of 
education. The tide has already set in what I should al 
the right direction. To a social historian a century or tw 
hence, the most interesting thing about these modern huntig 
books will be the attitude of the writers towards the society 
in which they lived and hunted. In a couple of month 
time, when children are being shown how to kill fox-cus 
(their instructors are often magistrates who will punish smal 
boys for chivvying cats or drowning kittens for fun), th 
hunting correspondents of the papers will be writing thei 
articles. I commend these articles to foreigners in search 
of material about the relations between classes in mal 
England. 

The two ladies cannot be bettered in this respect. They 
take a simple line about social legislation. ‘‘ The Post Office, 
where modern pensions and stamps are handed out toi 
dependent generation.”” Dependent upon what? Rent! 
Dividends ? Would not the class which has benefited 
by the enclosure acts be wiser to keep away from any mea 
innuendos about the status of the country labourer ? 

There is, however, a good deal of talk about the benefit 
which hunting confers upon the poor. The case is put int 
striking way. “ Were it not for hunting, hardly any peop 
who could afford to go abroad would stay in the British Isls 
all the winter. Naturally, their money would go too, ani 
English politicians must always remember this when dealing 
with anti-sport deputations.”” I can see Mr. Maxton “ remet- 
bering it.’ I can also see the Chancellor of tk 
Exchequer suddenly thinking of some bright idea about thi 
money. 

One need not despair for the moment. There are stil 
foxes enough to keep people in England during the winter, 
and, while hunting lasts, one may still venture out in t& 
rain; “ one does not sally out in vile weather for any othet 
pleasure...” If one is here, one has one’s duties. L# 
there be no mistake about this. The “ new-comer” t04 
particular district should remember that these duties must 
not be neglected. I name only a few of them. Coumly 
council, district council, bench, politics (the I.L.P. ?), women's 
institutes, farmers’ unions, and the parish church. . . the 
parish church. It is indeed fortunate that St. Francis d 
Assisi is not an Anglican saint. 
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» Slovene State “ Yugoslavia.” 
' Orthodox Church the symbol of all they have fought for, 
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Commonwealth _and_Foreign 


JUGOSLAVIA AND 


THE CONCORDAT 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE recent riots in Belgrade have drawn the attention of the 
world to the Yugoslav Government’s Concordat with the 
Vatican, intended to regulate the status of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia. The Government of Dr. Stoya- 
dinovitch has forc:d the ratification bill through Parliament ; 
it has still to pass the Senate, where the Government cannot 
yet count on a majority. 

The riots were the result of fierce opposition to the bill 
by the Serbian Orthodox Church, and the more extreme 
enemies of the Government were quick to seize on an issue 
which is calculated to make a strong appeal to Serbian nation- 
alist feelings. The Government, indeed, maintains that 
the agitation against the bill is predominantly political ; it 
hopes in the months that pass before it will submit the bill 
to the Senate both to make sure of a majority there—a number 
of Senators are due soon to retire and those appointed in 


| their place will presumably vote for the bill—and to win 


over enough Bishops to smash Church opposition and leave 
the political capital-makers stranded high and dry. 


The concessions made to the Catholic Church certainly 


} seem astonishing. On paper, at least, Catholic priests are 


to be raised to some extent above the law; compensation 
is to be given for property confiscated in the days of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; the State makes itself responsible for 
ensuring that the children of mixed marriages become 
Catholics ; and these are only some of the concessions. The 
formation of Yugoslavia—by the addition of the Catkolic 
Croats and Slovenes to the Orthodox Serbs—left the quesiion 


» of the relationship between the Yugoslav State and its Catholics 


to be settled, and successive Governments, whose various 


| draft bills M. Stoyadinovitch claims merely to have inherited, 
' negotiated a treaty for many years. 
> of the concessions seems reason enough for the angry oppo- 
| sition of the Serbian Orthodox Church, which, after the 
' Karageorgevitch dynasty, was the most powerful weapon in 


Nevertheless, the extent 


the struggle of the Serbs against the Sulten and the Kaiser. 


The Patriarch Varnavas, who, inopporturely for M. Stoya- 
' dinovitch, died a few hours after the bill had been passed, 
_ had himself fought with the Comitajis against the Turk; 


and so closely is the Church in its whole history and tradition 
linked with the Serbian national struggle for freedom that it 


| still called itself the “‘ Serbian ” Orthodox Church long after 
King Alexander, in order to combat the idea that there was 


any dividing racial or religious line among the ‘‘ South Slavs ” 
who formed his kingdom, had renamed the Serbo-Croat- 
Thus many Serbs see in the 


and you have only to tell them that the Government is striking 


| at the Church that overcame the Sultan and the Kaiser in 
| the interest of the Pope in Rome to make them angry. 


The extreme Serbian Nationalist forces in Belgrade seized 


- avidly this opportunity to attack the Government, which they 


have always reproached as the enemy of Yugoslav unity and 


» the friend of Croat separatism because of the milder hand it 


has used in Croatia, where Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader, 
has been forming a private army and riding through the 
streets like a monarch. From these extreme Serbian Nationalist 


| quar-ers came the attempt on Dr. Stoyadinovitch’s life in the 


Skupshtina a year ago. At present they are mainly represented 
by the Yugoslav National Party of General Zhivkovitch, who 
a a young officer took part in the murder of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga and who was Prime Minister under the other 


; King Alexander’s dictatorship, and M. Yeftitch, who became 
Prime Minister after the King’s assassination and would have 
| Continued its methods, but was ousted by M. Stoyadinovitch ; 
| and by the “‘ Zbor ” Fascist movement of M. Lyotitch. The 
| Parties in Serbia, which were suppressed under the King’s 


dictatorship but actually still exist, Democrats and Peasants, 
have stood aside from the agitation against the bill. Thus the 
Government is right in maintaining that the agitation is largely 
4 political one. 


Belgrade. 


A main argument of the Nationalists against the Government 
is that although it allows the Croats so much rope in Croatia 
it makes no attempt actually to solve the Croat issue, which 
the Croats describe as one of self-government and the Serbs 
as one of separatism. As long as the “firm hand” was 
applied mainly in Croatia the Nationalists had nothing against 
it; indeed, they now want it to be applied again. Their wrath 
was unbounded when, in the Belgrade riots of July 19th and 29th, 
they found it used against Serbs and Serbian Bishops and the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. Their anger turns against the 
Croats. All these concessions are being made, and our Church 
is being attacked, they argue, in the interest of the Catholic 
Croats. Actually the issue is much less simple. The only 
explanation which experienced political observers can find for 
the concessions made to the Catholic Church is that Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch is paying the price demanded by that Church 
to abstain from supporting Dr. Matchek. The bill may benefit 
the Catholic Church in Croatia; but it is a weapon against 
the Croat political movement headed by Dr. Matchek. 


There are reckless and violent men among the extreme 
Nationalists in Belgrade, and the way in which angry crowds 
pelted with chairs and stones gendarmes armed to the teeth 
on July 29th shows the temper of their supporters. To this 
extent the agitation is a dangerous one. It is made more 
difficult to follow by the fact that it is all beneath the surface. 
The strict censorship forbids all free Press discussion of the 
controversy. But shoals of illicit pamphlets and _ leaflets 
circulate, in which the most inflammatory charges and counter- 
charges are made. The opposition alleges that the Govern- 
ment has been suborned to destroy Yugoslavia, that the 
Patriarch was poisoned, that some vast international conspiracy 
is on foot, an integral part of which is to range Yugoslavia with 
a group of Fascist Powers for an attack on Soviet Russia and 
to restore to the Demidoffs (Prince Regent Paul’s mother 
was a Demidoff) their great estates in Russia. 

The Government retaliates in the same tone. A leaflet is 
circulated showing Bishop Nikolai of Ochrid, who is well 
known in England and has taken a leading part in the fight 
against the bill, sitting amicably at table with two excommuni- 
cated Ministers, the intention being to discredit him. The 
photograph is two years old. Another photograph is circulated 
showing Dr. Janitch, a priest and deputy who was expelled 
from the Government Party for voting against the bill, appar- 
ently singing a roystering song to the accompaniment of 
gipsy musicians in a disreputable tavern. The photograph of 
Dr. Janitch, taken while he was making an impassioned speech, 
is genuine ; the gipsy musicians and other details have been 
superimposed by an ingenious photographic conjuror. 

For a few months the bill has been shelved and the time will 
be filled with intricate political manoeuvres behind the scenes, 
designed to split the bishops and pack the Senate. After that 
it will become clear whether Yugoslavia is faced by a real 
domestic conflict of major dimensions or whether the Govern- 
ment has been able to outmanoeuvre the opposition. What 
effect any change in the Government would have on inter- 
national affairs it is difficult to foretell. M. Stoyadinovitch 
has somewhat estranged his French and Little Entente friends 
by the extent of his approaches to Germany, Italy, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, but his policy enabled Yugoslavia to derive great 
trade and other benefits from an exceptionally favourable 
international situation, and he always maintained that Yugo- 
slavia did not intend to weaken in her older friendships and 
allegiances. His enemies always allege that this is but lip- 
service, and that he is actually bringing Yugoslavia into the 
orbit of the Fascist Powers. Whether they, in office, would 
make a great change is problematical. In the absence of free 
elections, which would give a real picture of the country’s 
mind, any successor to M. Stoyadinovitch can only be a-man 
enjoying the confidence of Prince Regent Paul; and Prince 
Paul’s particularly deep-grained abhorrence of Commurnsm is 
an important factor in all considerations. 
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 ¢ 
“The Winter’s Tale.’’ By William Shakespeare. At the Open ‘A Day at the Races.’’ At The Empire——* The March ¢f ye 
Air Theatre, Regent’s Park Time ”’ 0 pars 
Mr. SyDNEY CARROLL’s fifth season seems likely to surpass AUTHORITIES tell us that to many cinema audiences the Mar the 0 
its predecessors in both climatic clemency and dramatic Brothers are as naught; and we may well reflect that th pavilic 
achievement. The present production is certainly one of the anarchy with which they invest a world already Crazy enough indust 
smoothest and most successful yet seen. Its setting is as may be to some minds alarming rather than amusing, By agains 
simple as could be; a plain background of shrubbery, and those who are content to accept their mad magic May nowy sectior 
a bare stage backed by low rostrum and diminutive arch. soar with them into a stratosphere of the divinest Nonsense all is |} 
This latter is particularly effective as a frame for the statue Their latest film is undoubtedly their best, for it Succeed; Mot 
scene, and if on another occasion it suggests the last bathing- in striking that perfect balance between fantasy and reg mome! 
machine on the sea-coast of Bohemia with the tide a long which A Night at the Opera just failed to achieve, They for the 
way out, why, there’s the humour of it. have always had to face the danger—to quote Coleridge in the 
There is no nonsense about Mr. Robert Atkins. He has who would surely have been an ardent Marxian—of “ dashin or mut 
cut the text with circumspection, and his production is fast the sublime to pieces by cutting too close with a fiery foy. The 
and straightforward. We are spared the tiresome penultimate im-hand round the corner of nonsense.” In this film th by Wi 
scene in which three gentlemen laboriously tell each other sublime remains intact; aided by the fine directorial wo, of this 
what we already know, and other similar superfluities are cut of Sam Wood, they have achieved a faster moving and mop usually 
away, leaving the action free to run trippingly. The costumes incredible dream-circus than ever before. one il 
and stage-pictures are everywhere excellent, and the sheep- paintir 
shearing with its “‘ gallimaufry of gambols” is a delight. as to t 
As the dusk deepens, and the lights are slowly raised, the some | 
performance takes on the shape of fantasy. We forget what For th 
Warburton called ‘‘ the meanness of the fable and the extra- Fl Gre 
vagant conduct of it,”’ and surrender to a fairy-tale, enchanting jn front of a totalisator. And Harpo is constrained to sma é The 
to the eye and the ear. up the said piano by playing Rachmaninov’s Prelude in ¢ . - 
The standard of acting is high, partly perhaps because, sharp minor, in order to drag from its ruins the harp on sate 
in such a setting, beauty of voice, clarity of diction and sim- which he performs so skilfully. Here a special mentin pee 
plicity of gesture have perforce to take the place of would-be should be made of the cameraman for a magical close-up . . 
subtleties of all kinds. Even so, Miss Fay Compton’s Paulina of his hands as they sweep the strings. , a “ 
stands out as a performance fully realised and expressed. ante which 
It is tempting to enlarge upon its excellence, but let it suffice The Marx Brothers as individuals are good enough, bu and th 
to say that it could not possibly be better. Mr. Jack Hawkins their full genius only flowers when they work as a team. Ther Bde 
does wonders with the savage fury of Leontes, the Hermione 8 ©n¢ unforgettable scene in an operating theatre, whic JF import 
of Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry and the Autolycus of Mr. Leslie P#SS¢S rapidly from a medical Co See 6 nightmurs — 
French are both fine performances, while Mr. Ion Swinley tangle of voodoo, dentistry and hairdressing, after which th eightee 
handles Time’s wingéd chariot with great beauty. There mind reels before the addition of a shower of water from the two of 
is also a spirited, and shamefully anonymous, performance fire sprinklers and the thunderous arrival of a horse with centur 
by the bear. The poor creature is only allowed afew moments 2 number of pigeons on its back. Later, they demonstrate : On td 
in a dark corner of the stage, where it nibbles a morsel or seven different ways of stopping a horse race, of which th F foreign 
two of the adjacent boskage as hors d’ocuvres before polishing most ingenious is the inveigling of hundreds of cars on to tk has fil 
off Antigonus in the wings. onene in the belief that they are making for a free car-park we | 
Finally, a plea for the greater support of Mr. Sydney ("Nice fresh parking,” shouts Groucho.) i st 
Carroll’s venture. There are no doubt many who have But perhaps it is useless to continue with mere descriptions. re ms 
purposely avoided the Open Air Theatre, believing the whole Their work is so essentially cinematic that printed word cm they 
proceeding to be amateurish and uncomfortable. Let them invest it only with foolishness, and fails to indicate the inspired jm 
be assured that it is neither. The seating varies from the laughter which it creates. One special sequence, however, graphs 
simple to the sybaritic, the acoustics are admirably reinforced must be recorded. At night, Harpo takes a tin-whistle ai for pi 
by amplifiers, and the productions reach a high level. Doubters plays a little tune. Some negro children look up, and follow graphs 
are advised to select ‘‘ the hottest day prognostication pro- him like the Pied Piper, as he goes from shack to shack, calli FF pit 
claims,” and set forth to discover what Mr. Carroll can provide forth singers, dancers, and musicians, until the whole work ; The 
in the way of ‘‘ Tales, Tempests and such like drolleries.” rocks before the frenzied breakdowns of a negro troux— 4. Pe 
Rupert Hart-Davls. This is pure fairy-tale, and Harpo invésts it with the siniste & 
and terrifying loveliness of a Rumpelstiltskin. For the resi 
‘* The Gusher.’’ A New Play of Mystery and Adventure. By Ian those seemingly inevitable tracts when the brothers are a0 
Hay. At Princes Theatre visible are filled with the usual lavish spectacle, including: 
Mr. FirtH SHEPHERD, who together with Mr. Ian Hay has finely-photographed water ballet; although here again it 
devised and invented this imbroglio, gave it out in his first- one short shot of Harpo looking on which gives it a raist 
night speech that the motto of his régime at Princes Theatre Stre. 
is to be: ‘‘ You want the best thrills, we have them.” It 
is to be hoped that this policy will not be too rigidly followed. 
Everything here yields to the maritime collision in Act I 
and the gushing of the oil well in Act II. Overwhelming 
as these scenes may be to “‘ boys of all ages,” they are meagre 
fare for a long hot evening. Still, The Gusher is on the whole 
good fun; produced on similar lines to The Frog, with the 
same sepulchral voice booming out the location of each 
succeeding episode, it deals with a search for buried treasure, 
from Parkhurst to Polynesia. Little acting is called for, 
but Messrs. Ivan Samson and Alastair Sim acquit themselves 
very nicely, and Mr. Percy Parsons is so furiously sinister 
that one suspects a heart of gold. As entertainment, the 
play fails short of The Frog, but then the great Edgar had 
no hand in it. Cops wha hae wi’ Wallace bled do not take 
easily to witch-doctors and South Sea ballyhoo. 
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The old elements remain. Groucho, as a_horse-docto; 
in charge of a sanatorium for wealthy neurasthenics, wig. 
cracks, dances, and passionately insults the incomparak 
Margaret Dumont. Chico surpasses his previous feats q 
the piano, and also performs an electrifying swindle on Grouch 
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The new issue of The March of Time contains a really strikin 190 
piece of screen journalism in an item on the Scottish Highland toward 
It is quite staggering to observe the amount of telling inform: BH artists 
tion which is included in so short a space of time without a Fin 
feeling of hurry or congestion. A survey of the Highland tives ” 
as a pleasure-ground to tourists and sportsmen is followed bj the bi 
a well-balanced summary of the essential poverty of the amt dedica 
and the various causes which have induced it from the eighteett The g 
century onwards. Finally, a brief statement by Mr. Wal adhere 
Elliot leads to an indication of what is being done by & RR of his, 
quiet but unremitting labours of the Scottish Office. Jf mental 
March of Time claims to achieve a new type of journalist: —) not an 
this item certainly justifies the claim. The rest of the is) brain~ 
deals competently enough with the training of dogs as gui the pe 
for the blind, and the renaissance of the American. railroaé will by 
R. H-D. Basu. Writ. fe PY the 
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Art in Paris 
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Arr and the service of the totalitarian States seem to be the 
only causes for which workmen and organisers in the Paris 
exhibition were prepared to exert themselves keenly enough 
to have their pavilions ready within measurable distance of 
official opening of the exhibition. In most national 
ons and in almost all those connected with different 
tries the visitor trips over ropes and knocks his head 
against iron gitders ; but in the Italian, German, and Russian 
sections, and in the pavilions devoted to exhibitions of painting 
ail is reedy—or very nearly ready. 

Moreover, the paintings on view in Paris at the present 
moment are sO important that they offer much consolation 
for the failings of the main exhibition. Some are to be found 
in the International exhibition itself ; others are run by private 
or municipal enterprise in other places. 

The most disappointing is the show of El Greco, organised 
by Wildenstein’s at the Beaux-Arts Gallery. Serious students 
of this painter must visit this exhibition if only to see the 
usually inaccessible canvases brought from Roumania, and 
one important painting from America. For the rest the 
paintings consist mainly of originals, so ruined or so minor 
gs to be almost beneath notice, and copies or studio versions, 
some of which have been perhaps touched by the master. 
For the general public, therefore, wishing to get an idea of 
Fl Greco’s importance as an artist, this show is useless. 

The official exhibition, Les Chefs d’Oeuvre de l’Art Frangais, 
js ifficult to judge as a whole. Ii suffers, like all retrospective 
shows of this kind, for the fact that only a limited number of 
owners are willing to lend their paintings, so that many of the 
exhibits have been seen in every exhibition of this kind for 
the last ten or fifteen years. But the mediaeval section 
which occupies a very large fraction of the building is superb, 
and the show of tapestries and sculpture in it as representative 
as one could wish. The later periods all have something 
important and unfamiliar to show : for the seventeenth century 
anew La Tour, and the best Poussin from Leningrad ; in the 
eighteenth Watteau’s Enseigne de Gersaint from Berlin, and 
two of his early paintings from Russia. For the nineteenth 
century each artist has a well selected group. 

One artist has been omitted, perhaps because he wes a 
foreigner by birth, namely van Gogh, but the City of Paris 
has filled the gap by organising a separate exhibition of his 
work in the adjacent pavilion. This is a model for retro- 
spective one-man shows. The paintings are beautifully 
hung and lit (most of them have been specially framed for 
the exhibition), and are arranged chronologically. Further 
they are carefully documented with the relevant passages 
from van Gogh’s letters. Particularly useful are the photo- 
graphs from nature of the scenes shown in the landscapes 
for comparison with the paintings, and the originals of litho- 
graphs after Millet or Rembrandt on which van Gogh based 
some of his compositions. 

The most splendid part of all the exhibition is that in 
the Petit Palais showing French art in the last forty years. 
A separate room is devoted to each artist, whose development 
can therefore be illustrated in detail. The exhibition provides 
a unique opportunity of studying what was happening in 
France in the period up to 1912, for which the paintings are 
in general very inaccessible. It is possible here, for instance, 
to see how important was the influence of neo-Impressionism 
on almost all the most progressive artists in the years 1900 
t0 1904; and how sudden was the change after that period 
towards the greatest restraint and sobriety in colour, while 
artists tended towards formal abstraction. 

Finally (leaving aside an exhibition of modern “ primi- 
tves” of which I may have occasion to write later) there is 
the big mural in the Spanish Pavilion which Picasso has 
dedicated to the Spanish people in memory of Guernica. 
The gesture is fine, and even useful, in that it shows the 
adherence of a distinguished Spanish intellectual to the cause 
of his government. But the painting is disillusioning. Funda- 
mentally it is the same as Picasso’s bull-fight scenes. It is 
hot an act of public mourning, but the expression of a private 
brain-storm which gives no evidence that Picasso has realised 
the political significance of Guernica. The Spanish people 
will be grateful for the support of Picasso, but not consoled 
by the painting. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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OPEL VON RUSSELSHEIM 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 

Vor ftnfundsiebzig Jahren erschien im Gross-Geranier 
Kreisblatt ein Inserat: ‘Adam Opel, Mechaniker in 
Risselsheim, empfiehlt selbstgefertigte Nahemaschienen aller 
Art, nach der neuesten Construction, zu festen und billigen 
Preisen.”” Damals war Riusselsheim ein kleines Stadtchen am 
Untermain, nahe von Mainz, Adam Opel ein kleiner Schneider- 
meister und seine Fabrik war ein alter Kuhstall. Der Meister 
Opel, der in Paris die grosse Welt kennen gelernt hatte, verfer- 
tigte hier ganz allein Nahmaschinen, die zehnmal schneller 
arbeiten konnten als Schneider und Schuster mit ihren 
Handen. Er hatte Erfolg, der Adam Opel; bald konnte 
er eimen Arbeiter beschaftigen, Peter Schafer drehte das 
grosse Schwungrad ftir die Drehbank. Spater kam noch 
Bruder Georg aus Paris. So waren es sogar schon drei. In 
einigen Jahren aber stand an der Stelle des alten Kuhstalis 
schon eine Fabrik, die mit Dampf betrieben wurde und die 
nicht weniger als vierzig Mann beschaftigte. 

Von da an beginnt die Dynastie der Opel, die aus einem 
Kuhstall die grésste Automobilfabrik Deutschlands gemacht 
haben. Adam, der erste Mann aus diesem Geschlecht, 
fabrizierte nur Nahmaschinen. Seine fiinf Sohne gehen, oder 
“‘laufen”’ einen Schritt weiter, mit der ‘“‘ Laufmaschine.” 
Diese wurde erfunden von dem Freiherrn von Drais und 
zuerst auch Draisine genannt. Karl von Drais hatte als 
badischer Oberf6rster dieses Zweirad erfunden, auf dem der 
Fahrer in einem Sattelsitz sitzend, sich durch Abstossen mit 
den Fiissen schnell und sicher vorwarts bewegte. Adams 
fiinf SGhne waren begeisterte Anhanger des Fahrrads, damals 
auch Velocepede oder Dandy-horse oder scherzhaft Knochen- 
schittler genannt. Die Burschen bauen nun ebenfalls solche 
Laufrader und probieren sie auch selbst bei den Velocipede- 
Rennen im Frankfurter Palmengarten aus. Die Rader gehen 
besser als die Nahmaschinen, fiir finf Rader bekommen sie 
so viel wie flr zwanzig Nahmaschinen. So verlegt sich die 
Firma Opel auf den Bau von Fahrradern. Fiinfundzwanzig 
Jahre nach dem Kuhstall wird eine neue grosse Fabrik errichtet. 
Ein riesiges Fahrrad ist auf dem Dache als Wahrzeichen 
aufmontiert. Die Herrschafe Opel II. hat angefangen. 

Opel III. beginnt mit dem Bau von Automobilen. Der 
alte Adam wollte zwar von den ** Stinkkutschen ” nichts wissen. 
Aber die Enkel, vor allem Carl und Fritz, basteln und bauen 
unermiidlich an dem geheimnisvollen Ding herum, das man 
Explosionsmotor nennt. Im einsamen Wald von Risselheim 
arbeiten die Herren der Opelwerke mit 6lschwarzen Handen 
und im verschmierten Mechanikerkittel an “‘ ihrem’? Wagen. 
In kurzer Zeit sind sie so weit. Der “‘ Opel” ist geboren. Mit 
ihrem Wagen fahren sie auf den Feldberg zu einer Kaffeefahrt 
und bei dem ersten deutschen Bergrennen auf den Ko6nigstuhl 
bei Heidelberg erzielt der Opel-Lutzmann die ‘“‘ ungeheure ” 
Geschwindigkeit von dreissig Stundenkilometern. 

Dann kommen Krieg, Revolution, Inflation. Es gibt keine 
Kohlen mehr, kein Stahl aus dem besetzten Ruhrgebiet. Keine 
Gussstticke sind zu haben, auch keine Kurbelwellen und vor 
allem kein Geld. Die Fabrik muss stillgelegt werden. Ist 
das das Ende der Opel ? 

Der Geist des alten Adam ergibt sich nicht. Fritz Opel, der 
Sprecher der dritten Dynastie, findet den erldsenden Ausweg. 
Statt der grossen Luxuswagen sollen von nun an kleine billige 
Serienwagen erzeugt werden. Die Geburtsstunde des kleinen 
Opel hat geschlagen. 

So erscheint bereits ein Jahr nach Ruhrinvasion und Inflation 
der ‘‘ Laubfrosch,” ein winziger Zweisitzer, griin gefarbt, ein 
Zwerg unter den bisher tiblichen Autoriesen. Man beginnt 
mit einem Tagesprogramm von finfundzwanzig Wagen. 
Bald steigt die Nachfrage. Man muss taglich hundert, spater 
hundertzwanzig Automobile herstellen. Unermidlich wird 
der Wagen verbessert, alle Erfindungen der Industrie und 
Technik werden untersucht, ausgenutzt und verarbeitet. So 
sind wir heute, im Jubilaumsjahr, mit dem Typ *‘ P 4” nicht am 
Ende, sondern mitten im Strom einer machtigen Entwicklung. 

Am 9g. August gibt es ein dreifaches Jubilaum. Vor 10> 
Jahren wurde Adam I.Opel geboren, vor 75 Jahren wurden 
die Opel-Werke gegriindet und vor 500 Jahren wurde das 
kleine Russelsheim, heute Sitz der gréssten deutschen Auto- 
werke, Stadt. Das Stadtchen mit seinen achttausend Ein- 
wohnern und seinen zweitausend Opelarbeitern hat alle Ursache, 
auf seine “‘ Opel,” Manner wie Maschinen, stolz zu sein. 

Heil Opel ! FF. & 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Quality of Galloway 

Some of the very loveliest and most interesting scenery in Scot- 
land is found in Galloway and the Southern Highlands, which 
have never enjoyed the full reputation that the country deserves. 
There is every quality that is demanded of landscape; high 
hills full of colour, and of wild life; winding rivers full of 
fish, and, within the last few months, of power. They provide 
here and there such cataracts as haunted Wordsworth “like 
a passion.”” The sheep on the foothills, where the bell-heather 
gives place to more and more grass, come to the edge of what is 
now called a ‘‘ humanised landscape ’ of high production and 
no little charm. That smallest of royal boroughs, New Galloway, 
has not all the architectural qualities of a Chipping Campden, 
but the houses are fitly coloured to the landscape and are 
desirable and richly embowered in both trees and roses; 
yet it is said by eminent archaeologists that ever since the 
first Roman road to the north was built this district has been 
passed by and largely unregarded by visitors from the south. 

* * * *x 

A Strange Harnessing 

Much of this glorious country is undergoing very rapid 
change by reason of several new activities; and they are 
exercising and likely to exercise an unexpected influence on 
wild life. For the sake of linking up northern and southern 
circles of electrical supply one of the fairest rivers has been 
harnessed ; it has been more than harnessed; it has been 
caparisoned and it has been ruthlessly broken in. By the aid 
of immense dams the river has been dispatched from its 
native valley to a neighbouring valley through a tunnel in the 
hills; and thereafter its waters are used and re-used for 
supplying power. What do the proper denizens of the stream 
think of it all, and how do they behave in the new circumstances ? 
Occasionally a fish may come up to the great dam, and when an 
outlet for the excess of water behind the dam is opened it will 
try to leap through it, only to bruise its nose! The force of 
water so released is, of course, immense, and it is a fine sight 
to see the foaming cascade tumble into the rocky stream. 

= * * *x 

Salmon Ladders 

For the salmon in general ladders, so calied, are provided ; 
and these are of a strange variety. Some are by-passes of three- 
quarters of a mile or so in length ; and in no case is the salmon 
asked to ascend by rungs, so to say. He need never leap. 
Every ‘“‘ ladder ’’ provides a continucus swim. A very great 
many thousand pounds have been spent on these by-passes 
and they are well worth the money. It would be a wasteful 
cruelty to prevent the fish following their hereditary instinct 
to run up this river and that. One completely new device has 
been invented and tried out. In place of a long lateral stream 
a tower has been built containing a spiral stream; and up the 
stairs, round and round, the fish swim readily to the haven of 
the upper reach. The plan is ingenious, and I believe efficient, 
but my evidence on the last point is meagre. In general it is 
found, though experience is short, that the fish have not been 
in the least baulked by the harnessing. They have properly 
appreciated the efforts made on their behalf. The most attractive 
part of these ladders is the resting pool provided at each turn 
of the zig-zag. These are roomy and sufficiently deep. A tired 
fish can rest comfortably for as long as it pleases before dashing 
upwards again through the successive cascades. There are those 
who fear that the ladders offer facilities for night poaching ; but, 
if there is such a drawback, it is not of essential importance. 

*x *x * * 

Uneasy Fish 

They have appreciated the efforts, but it is alleged their 
nature has been altered by the. new conditions. The height 
of the river varies with great rapidity according to the activity 
of the turbines for whose sake the harnessing was accomplished. 
No great rain or drought brings about so quick a variation in 
level, and the salmon are rendered uneasy, omne ignotum pro 
malefico. Their world is strange and frightening. Such 
is the explanation given by psychological fishermen for the 
obstinate refusal of the salmon who have mounted the new 
ladders to take the fly. Never before, it is averred, were fish 
so shy or so little hungry. They are particularly visible, and 
few things are more galling to a fisherman who fancies his 
skill than the sight of fish lying in pocls or leaping clear of 


the water when he is spending vain hour after vain hour in thy 
attempt to attract them to his lure. I had myself an exPerieny 
of this feeling last week in Ireland. As we sat down to tea } 
banks of the river after a futile afternoon, fish after fish | 
into the air as if in pure derision. They broke up the meal 
but the waters were flogged as vainly in the evening as the after. 
noon. It would be interesting to know whether the Sudden 
changes in the water level are the cause of unsuccessful fighj 
for in many rivers a sudden flush of water may offer the most 
favourable of all conditions. 

* * x * 


Alien Trees 

The land as well as the rivers in Galloway are at the beginning 
of a great change. A very large area has come into the posgs, 
sion of the Forestry Commission ; and most of it Perhaps wil 
be planted, and it is to be feared that most of it will appear 
a conifer forest, a thing alien to most of our landscape. Mop 
than this, that most repulsive of all conifers is in some favoy— 
the Sitka spruce. It grows very fast and very straight, anj 
is not without other useful qualities ; but it makes a wood thy 
is wholly repulsive and repellent in the true sense of the word, 
No animal can endure it. It has nobs like thorns, stiff boughs 
that perish as the shade increases ; and soon its dusty darkness 
loses all the pleasant attributes that should belong to a wood, 
The Douglas fir, which is first favourite with the modern affores. 
ter, is not the most attractive of species, and is quite withoy 
the beauty of the Scots fir; but it is not quite so unwelcom 
in a landscape as the Sitka. One small area is planted excly. 
sively with birch, that “‘ monarch of the Glen”; and birch 
cannot be robbed of its beauty, either of form or colour, by 
any regimentation. Few trees that grow so fast have so hard 
and enduring a wood. 

* * * * 

Vulpine Vermin 

How widely the reputation of animals varies in response to 
their neighbourhood! In England everywhere the fox js 
still almost sacrosanct. In West Ireland and in West Scotland 
he is a vermin to be destroyed by any method. In Ireland] 
met a beautiful collie with a tin can over his jaw, and asked 
the reason for the mask. It was put on to save the dog from 
the danger of poison laid down for the foxes. They seem to 
have developed the wolf-like savagery of the foxes (imported 
from England) in Australia. They are serious enemies to 
young lambs as well as of poultry, of which the favourite is 
the wandering goose. Another enemy to the very young lamb 
in the same neighbourhood is the black-backed gull. Ih 
South-West Scotland the neighbourhood is mobilised for 
great fox drives over the hills. In such fastnesses no hunt 
can keep the numbers down, and it is necessary for the defence 
of the sheep and poultry to destroy the excessive population 
by the agency of the gun. 


x x * * 


A Veteran Canary 

A charming member of one Scottish household is a blind 
canary, which has inhabited its present quarters for fifteen 
years; and was a fully grown bird in full song when first 
brought there. It is probably seventeen years old. That 
is a long life for a small bird. I knew of a captive lark that 
lived for sixteen years and was regarded as a miracle of 
longevity. It is probable that the captive bird lives a goo 
deal longer than the wild bird which has to struggle for life 
and is liable to danger at every turn and to starvation in the 
hungry months ; but we have very little evidence of the vitd 
statistics of small birds. Larks are thought to enjoy th 
longest life, but whether that is true and how long they may 
live are conjectural questions. This blind canary is obviously 
a contented prisoner. He answers a whistled note in very 
exact imitation, proving his musical ear. Among his accom 
plishments are a number of devices for discovering his exact 
position in the cage. One of his favourite positions is to stand 
under the lowest perch which he can touch with the back ot 
his head. He roosts in a corner where he can feel two sides 
of the cage with his beak; and his devices for corred 
orientation enable him to know exactly where the two soft 
of food are placed ; and he feeds on them at his will, though 
they are half-way up the sides of the big cage. 

W. BEACH THOMA; 
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THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


“THE IMPOTENT OPPOSITION ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—Your leading article “‘ An Impotent Opposition ”’ puts, 

| take it, the point of view of the average lunch-gathering at 

the Reform Club disinterestedly anxious to restore the old 

Parliamentary sham-fight. “‘ What one feels about Attlee,” 

to paraphrase one of your sentences, ‘‘is that at present he 

is hardly paying his way.” And you go on to pour scorn 
alike on the personal qualities of the Labour leaders and on 
the electoral attractions of Socialism as a Party programme. 

Well and good. Now if ever is the time to add your kick 
to the quota landed on the recumbent victims, and there is 
a certain force in your criticisms. The Labour leaders can 
plead, it is true, that if they go bald-headed for the Government 
they meet the accusation of putting Party before Country, 
not to mention a sousing in petulant hysteria from Mr. Eden. 
They can plead again that during long periods of opposition 
British Parties have frequently seemed to be on the verge 
of disintegration, as Disraeli and Campbell-Bannerman found, 
and as even Mr. Baldwin was beginning to find in 1930-31. 
Still I am ready to make you a present of the point that recent 
Labour disunity has been rather specially marked. I go on 
to concede that until unity within the Labour ranks is achieved 
the Labour Party will neither secure nor deserve a clear 
majority. 

This, however, is but scratching the surface of the subject. 
The real question comes now. Suppose that the Labour 
ranks do become united and do convince the country that they 
intend to establish democratically a genuine Socialist society 
based on the destruction of class differences and on full Christian 
principles of equality. When if ever, will England give a 
majority to such a Party? ‘The dispassionate observer will 
feel that the last few years which you find so conclusive throw 
little new light on this problem. You point to the success 
of the National Government in the by-elections. Personally 
I should not feel at all happy about the big drop in my vote 
if I were the Conservative Central Office. But let that pass 
and let us assume that the National Government has done 
very well in these by-elections. Is there anything surprising 
about it if they have? Wouldn’t it be staggering if they 
hadn’t ? 

The national income is calculated to have increased faster 
in the last three years than in any other three years of our 
recorded history. The ‘‘ sublimation” of our obligations 
under the Covenant has, on a short-run survey, reduced with 
dramatic prudence the chance of our being involved in War 
this week or next. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is understood “to 
have ironed out ” the trade cycle no less successfully than the 
Americans ironed it out in 1928, and if in passing, he has 
ironed out a few etceteras, the Abyssinians among them, there 
is nevertheless, among ‘‘ average”? men in the street an 
enhanced feeling of security and comfort. In these circum- 
stances the Government would have found it difficult, however 
hard they tried, to depress their vote much further or to make 
themselves really disliked. 

But is it all going to last ? Will the vaunted rate of progress 
continue ? I chanced in 1930 to be among those deputed by 
the present Prime Minister to study the causes of, and remedies 
for, the World Depression. Our investigations had no sequel, 
except that the world sped past us in its descent from depression 
to crisis. But it is revealing no office secret to relate that if by 
1932 the present Prime Minister had conceived a remedy he 
kept it dark from his bottle-washer. To the anxious eye of the 
faithful, the august intelligence of the Headmaster remained 
as void of a constructive solution as the addle-pate of the 
inky fag. That is, unless you count “‘ Tariffs ” and ‘‘ Economy,” 
Which few Spectator readers will tell me have redeemed the 
world. And yet in a short-run sense the world, from the point 
of view of the “‘ average” Englishman in the street, has been 
considerably redeemed under, and presumably by, the National 
Government. 

How have they done it? How have they worked the miracle ? 


They slipped off the gold standard; they slipped off the 
Covenant ; they slipped into the international anarchy; they 
slipped into the arms race. Many a slip, admitted, but each 
one providentially adjusted, they tell us, to bring the cup to 
the lip. ‘‘ Away then, with sophisters, economists, above all 
with calculators (and, of course, with logicians). We said it 
would come right, and it has.” So a divine intervention has 
occurred ? So the Almighty has slipped in at the last minute 
on the side of his official protegés, solving the contradictions of 
Capitalism when the best brains of that system had been 
exhausted in vain, and popping up in goal with the home 
defence well beaten to ward off Karl Marx’s final drive into the 
net ? It may be so, but it would be more than a trifle odd if it 
were. For my part I shall go on croaking (sincerely enough) 
the words of President Wilson on his way to the 1929 Peace 
Conference, ‘‘ What I seem to see—with all my heart I hore 
that I am wrong—is a tragedy of disappointment.” 

But grant Mr. Chamberlain all his dreams. Grant him a 
world made increasingly rich and everlastingly peaceful by 
resort (long resisted of course, but none the less congenia! on 
better acquaintance) to arms-racing, inflation and pre-War 
international dog-fighting. The fundamental case for Socialism 
remains unaffected. The elementary truth remains unshaken 
that any society founded on inequality and the class system is 
anti-Christian and morally wrong. 

Mr. Watson in another part of your paper is satisfied tht 
he will never see an equalitarian, that is to say, a Christian 
Socialism in this country during his lifetime. I do not know 
his age, though his style suggests the high-powered veteran, 
so I make no guess about his chances. He may or may not be 
interested to hear that, joining the Labour Party ten months 
ago, I have found there discontent, disputation, if you are looking 
for it, dissension—but seldom despondency and never despair. 
Rather strikingly the opposite. 

The feeling is strong among the millions of English Socialists 
that no less than the march of economic facts, the spread of 
education is, secularly considered, the decisive factor on their 
side. The fire dies out of the feudal salute, your hand goes to 
your cap with less than the old alacrity once your eyes are 
opened to the fact that one of your master’s hands is reaching 
for his gun, and the other is picking your pocket. 

“The flowing tide is with us” (as Mr. Gladstone said in 
1886, proving, incidentally, right). But the triumph of 
Socialism when it does come will come through conversion 
and mental growth, not through the manipulation of static 
elements in British public opinion. It will not, please God, have 
to be achieved at the barricades, though it may conceivably 
have to be defended there. But it will be the product of deeper 
feelings, more rending changes than any capable of tabulation 
on the basis of August, 1937, statistics in an agreed report 
from a Study Group at Chatham House.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK PAKENHAM. 

Single Tree, Rose Hill, Oxford. 


LIBERALS AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I fear that I left the exact nature and extent of the 
nationalisation agreed on by all Socialists as an immediate 
programme somewhat vague. It consists of the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England, the setting up of a National Investment 
Board, the nationalisation of the land, the means of transport, 
the coal industry and the supply of heat, light and power, 
both for domestic and industrial purposes. 

Whether or not this is sufficiently drastic to call for a non 
possumus from Mr. Angus Watson and Mr. H. G. Wood I do 
not know, for, as a short programme to be carried through in 
the lifetime of one Parliament, it admittedly falls far short of 
complete nationalisation or State Socialism. I referred to it as 
‘* nationalisation,” without qualifying it, because it seemed to 
me that nothing was to be gained by pretending that it was less 
a pure Socialist measure than in fact it is. I can also assure 
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Mr. Watson that, whatever Mr. John Scanlon’s views, this is 
the programme which was put forward by the Right Wing of 
the party and on which all sections are agreed. 

On other matters raised in the two letters, I am loth to enter 
into controversy, since I feel that it should be left to pens 
more skilled and voices more authoritative than mine. But 
speaking as an individual, I should like to suggest to Mr. Wood 
that twice Labour has accepted a ‘‘ progressive ”’ alliance with 
Liberals and undertaken office without power. The result, 
on both occasions, has been a disastrous defeat by reactionary 
forces simply because the vested interests opposed to reform 
were not immediately checked by the only weapon capable of 
subduing them—nationalisation. The results of 1931, at least, 
were almost as dire for the Labour Party as they have been 
for the country. And with that lesson in mind, it seems to me 
that it would be suicide to repeat the experiment a third time. 
Better remain out of office for fifteen years, gradually making 
converts, than accept an alliance whose inevitable failure would 
inaugurate a reactionary Government lasting for fifty —I am, 
yours faithfully, HuGuH Ross WILLIAMSON. 

The Savage Club, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SpecTATOR.] 

Siz,—From his valuable letter it is clear that Mr. Hugh 
Ross Williamson is ready to put progress before party; pro- 
gressives must regret that this outlook is not more found 
in all parties of the Left. As one of the youngest members of 
the Liberal Party, may I presume to make some comments 
on the correspondence arising out of Mr. Angus Watson’s 
letter on ‘* Liberalism and Labour ” ? 

The root ideal of the Liberal Party is to provide conditions 
in which social justice will be available to each member of 
the community, presupposing that the community must 
cyentually embrace whole continents. Mr. Williamson is 
rightly anxious to make clear the identity of Liberal and 
Socialist ideals ; and if his views are also those of Transport 
House, he will have little difficulty in doing that. But he 
should know that it is a serious doubt as to the real nature of 
Socialist ideals, as implemented by the Labour Party, which 
attracts many young people into the Liberal movement. 

For why boggle over the issue of nationalisation? Surely 
at this time of day Liberal and Labour may waive this theoretical 
difference between them. Labour’s new immediate programme 
will present no obstacle, for discounting the hot air customary 
in such documents, it is difficult to find any measure in that 
programme which was not anticipated, in substance if not in 
exact form, by the Liberal Yellow Book of years ago. This is 
not ‘‘the nationalisation of all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange”: indeed, viewing the past history 
of the Labour movement, one cannot help observing a certain 
defeatism the very smell of which is breath in the nostrils of 
our would-be Fascists. 

What stands between Socialists and Liberals in the formation 
of that agreement which many on the Left hope for as the 
only means of turning out the ‘‘ National’ Government, is 
no longer the issue of nationalisation, although once it may 
have been, but the sentimental fervour with which many in the 
Labour movement cling to the idea of nationalisation, and the 
equally sentimental fervour with which many in the Liberal 
movement repudiate it. But if I read aright the views of my 
contemporaries in the Liberal movement, they are prepared 
tc support any measure of nationalisation proved to be in the 
cause of social justice; but they will not rest content with 
a general imperative demanding automatic nationalisation. 

And Mr. Williamson need have no doubt as to where we 
stand vis-a-vis a Conservative revolution. The Liberal Party 
was purged of its opportunist elements in 1932: to the last 
man it is a party of democracy. (With the T.U.C. in its present 
position, can Socialists be so sure of the Labour Party ?) 
If Liberals give this earnest of their faith, as willingly they must, 
will Socialists proclaim their determination not to allow 
party dogma to prohibit agreement ?—I am, yours faithfully, 

B. R. DAVIDSON. 

87 Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,——The various speculators in your correspondence columns 
on the future of Liberalism and Labour have, without exception, 
forgotten the existence of one of the most important documents 
I refer to the report of the Liberal Industrial 


on the subject. 


——————==. 
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Enquiry—Britain’s Industrial Future. This committee, whose 
report was adopted as the official Liberal policy in 1928, came 
to the conclusion that “‘the choice between Socialism and 
Individualism is an obscure and out-of-date issue.” 

I remember Hubert Phillips, in explaining the report to 
conference of the Scottish Liberal Federation, make a very 
apt comparison. He said there were two types of vegetarian 
those who refused to eat meat as a matter of principle, and 
those who accepted a vegetarian diet because it was necessary 
to give them a healthy body. So it is, said Mr. Phillips, with 
our attitude to Socialism. The Labour Party works for Social. 
ism as a matter of principle. The Liberal Party, on the other 
hand, will accept a certain amount of Socialism but only where 
it has been proved necessary for the health of the body politic, 

Dr. Wood asks too much of the Labour Party and expects too 
little from Liberalism. The Labour Party has made its contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem with the new short term 
policy. If only those Liberals who are so afraid of the Socialist 
bogey would have faith in the writings of that band of able men, 
of their own party, who drafted the Yellow Book then the 
People’s Front will become a reality in the very near future— 
I am, yours faithfully, JouHN Barren, 

69 High Street, Birmingham. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I feel that most Headmasters will have read your two 
articles on the future of Public Schools with a good deal of 
sympathy, for it is clear that the writer has been going through 
a very difficult time. There may be a good deal of truth in 
many of the generalisations contained in his first article, though 
I feel that the picture he has painted of his fellow Headmasters 
is a little unkind. He raises many points which might be 
discussed, but, as the Headmaster of one of the smaller schools, 
I should like to question the general conclusion implied in the 
second article, namely, that small schools are inefficient because 
they are uneconomic. 

My own school lies well within the size range (100—300) 
mentioned, though the fees lie just outside it by a few pounds ; 
this, however, should not affect my argument. I think that the 
writer of the articles has considerably overestimated the saving 
in expense which would result from the grouping of three small 
schools in a combine on the lines that he suggests. Most 
School Bursars are versatile men who do a good deal of clerical 
work, and, if the Arch-Bursar had to spread his activities over 
three schools, someone else would have to be paid to do the 
office work. As for the School Solicitor, he is beyond my 
experience, as I have had in the past three years only one bad 
debt. Again, a school of 200 to 300 is an attractive customer 
for a contractor, and I question whether there would be much 
saving in the purchase of supplies, unless the three schools 
were within a mile or so of one another. 

The only considerable economy which might be effected 
by the amalgamation would be in the matter of academic 
salaries. ‘There is no doubt that a small school requires, for 
efficient working, a higher proportion of staff to boys than a 
large school, owing mainly to the demands of the Sixth Form 
and of certain subjects such as Greek and German which are 
studied by onlya small proportion of the boys. This is a matter 
that I have been into very carefully; as I was an assistant 
master at a school twice as large as my present school, I have 
good data to work on, and I entirely agree with the writer’s 
estimate of a saving of at least £600 per year for each school, 
assuming that three schools of between 200 and 250 form a 
combine. 

There remains his idea of an Arch-Headmaster ruling three 
schools ; his local understudies, according to his scheme, are 
to have full teaching time-tables, and could therefore do little 
administration ; to administer one school is quite a heavy job, 
and whether an Arch-Headmaster travelling round from school 
to school would inspire the confidence of parents is open to 
a good deal of doubt. 

To sum up, a small school of 200 to 250 is uneconomic to 
the extent of not more than £3 to.£4 per year per boy, and 
there are, in my experience, many parents who are prepared to 
pay this small additional price for certain advantages which a 
small school possesses. It would be scarcely proper for me to 
state here what I sincerely believe these advantages are. 

Finally, as I agree entirely with the writer’s views as to the 
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undesirability of a Headmaster acting as a commercial traveller 
and publicity agent, I will not risk the accusation of using this 
Jeter a8 an unpaid advertisement for my own school, and I 
therefore enclose my card and sign myself.—Yours, &c., 
ANOTHER HEADMASTER. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sir,—All your contributors on this subject appear to assume 
without argument that it is desirable to save boarding schools 
at the expense of day schools, or at least, side by side with them. 

Is it not time to consider the very grave disadvantages a 
boarding school brings to its members: (1) by the dislocation 
of their experience of home life. (2) By the segregation of 
members of one sex together and the exclusion of the other 
sex? Sir Frank Fletcher, in his very able book, points out 
that all boys do not necessarily have good homes—none the 
less, the home and the family is the normal unit of civilised life, 
and boys do not, as a rule, profit from an absence of education 
in the subject which, in the end, will be of the greatest impor- 
tance for them. 

Personally, I believe that the future position of many public 
schools will, and should be, that of regional secondary day 
schools for the areas in which they are. I never meet a modern 
secondary school boy without feeling that he is a great deal 
better educated than I, with a public school education, ever 
was. But that, of course, is no doubt my own fault—not the 
school’s !—Yours, &c., P. M. GEDGE. 

40 Tabard Street, S.E. 1. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FILM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Both the topics you discuss in last week’s leading 
article on The Film in Church and School are facets of that 
wider question, the cultura! use of the film. 

For 40 years the film very largely has been left to pursue 
its Own sweet way as a means of cheap mass entertainment. 
It has now attained the position of the third or fourth greatest 
industry in the world and its significance in the opinion of 
quite a number of people parallels that of the invention 
of the printing press. Only recently has account been taken of 
the film’s social, cultural and educational implications. 

There is no need to enter deeply into the arid subject of 
the value of the entertainment provided by the film magnates. 
It is not wholly their fault. They are there to make money 
and naturally will provide any form of entertainment that 
will show box-office returns. What they provide now shows a 
good return, so why give the people what they obviously do 
not want ? ‘‘ The fault, dear Brutus, lies in ourselves.”” How 
many of us pick and choose our film fare? And how many 
just ‘‘ go to the pictures ?”’ Film appreciation is the first step 
towards the provision of films of cultural value. 

The film as entertainment is the one aspect of the cinema 
that has been completely realised. Its supreme value as an 
educative force has been neglected. Yet it is educational even 
when it entertains. All over the world the peoples have a 
knowledge of America and the Americans, as seen through 
the eyes of Hollywood. To a lesser extent we have a knowledge 
of other peoples as well. One of the discussions at the forth- 
coming League Assembly is very appropriately to be on a 
report of the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation on the ways in which the cinema can be used for 
the promotion of mutual goodwill and understanding. 

If a comparable effort had been put into using the film 
for education in its widest sense as has been put into its use 
for entertainment, one could almost claim that the cultural 
level of all peoples would be vastly higher today than it is. 
The film is a valuable medium for telling an interesting story 
about anything with a dynamic quality. There is really no 
lack of films though admittedly they are of an uneven quality. 
But this will improve once the distribution nut is cracked. 
Pioneer efforts in this direction have been made, notably 
by John Grierson and his circle but the time is still distant 
when a projector will be a normal fitting of any public hall 
as an accepted adjunct to the life of the community. 

The latest figures in our possession show tkat out of the 
351 local education authorities in the country 157 are using 
669 projectors in their schools for class-room or ‘‘ background ” 
purposes. The number is rising rapidly and we welcome it. 


For because the tastes of tomorrow are being formed in the 
schools of today, it is helping the British Film Institute to 
carry out its business of promoting the use of the film asa 
means of entertainment and instruction.—Yours, &c., 
OLIVER BELL. 
The British Film Institute, 
4 Great Russell Street, W.C.r1. 


THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—There are, obviously, very great practical and financial 
difficulties in the way of providing Cinema Education in 
school buildings. 

Why not arrange for the children to be taken, in school hours, 
to the local cinemas, where educational! films could be shown, 
with comments and teaching by the teachers ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. G. D. LATHAM. 

The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 


INDIRECT RULE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your review of Miss Perham’s book on Nigcria does 
not explain its underlying fabric, the bones and sinews of 
Indirect Rule. 

Indirect Rule in Nigeria means and requires Direct Taxation, 
which is not payable in the Gold Coast. The ‘“ Native 
Revenue ”’ is levied on all persons in the Protectorate at a rate 
varying from § to 10 per cent. on their revenues however 
derived. The amount raised is about two millions sterling. 
This tax is collected by native tax gatherers with support, 
when needed, of the European A.D.O. backed by armed police. 
About 60 per cent. of the native portion goes to pay salaries 
to native officials of various degrees ranging down from £8,000 
paid to a ruling chief in Northern Nigeria. The other 40 per 
cent. is expended in public works. The details of this revenue 
and expenditure is set out with one exception in the official 
publication, ‘‘ Native Administration Estimates,” which has 
now been placed in the State Paper Room of the British 
Museum. The safe and punctual payment of these salaries 
to native rulers and their underlings secures their support to 
the British Government. This is high pelitical wisdom but 
is it fair to the tax payer ? 

In referring to the native portion of expenditure and the 
exception in native administration estimates I mean the £800,000 
paid over by the native administrations to the Central Govern- 
ment collected by native tax gatherers. 

This is the result of Indirect Rule. The only other direct 
taxation is on residents in the Colony end Europeans in the 
Protectorate at a smaller percentage. The European commer- 
cial houses carrying on business in Nigeria pay no taxation, 
though the railways, roads, harbours, police are most potent 
factors in the earning of their profits though to these they 
contribute nothing in direct taxation. 

I have known Nigeria since 1898 and reside therein half 
the year.—Your obedient servant, 

Oxon Hoath, Tonbridge. WILLIAM NEVILL M. GEARY. 


SHORTAGE OF CHRISTIAN CLERGY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your reviewer Mr. G. Rees gives a most interesting 
account of The Savage Hits Back, a book showing the shrewd- 
ness, capability and humour of the men of colour, and wherein 
the missionary escapes the scathing criticism on white men 
at large. In the same Spectator Mr. Allen’s as yet unanswered 
criticism appeals for a widening of ministerial doors among 
British settlers, as it has already done in his letters and books 
for a widely extended native ministry. There has lately 
appeared in the illustrated papers a fine picture of three 
bishops. In the centre the noble features of the Primate and 
on each side of him the strong intelligent faces of two Africans 
just consecrated as assistants to the English Bishop in West 
Africa. A heartening picture of the brotherly relation of 
white and black. Yet even here there is something wanting. 
The only thing African about the two bishops is their 
physiognomy. The Archbishop can make them University 
Doctors of Divinity, and can dress them in the correctest 
English episcopal habit, but as yet neither he nor any European 
church has made a genuine African Bishop after the example 
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of the great Archmissionary Paul who, though he knew 
“grievous wolves would enter in not sparing the flock,” 
yet relying on the Holy Spirit entrusted ministerial and 
episcopal powers to elders who must have had even less 
training than the most earnest and intelligent present-day 
converts. I am excluding of course the great North African 
Bishops whose work in that area has vanished. Mr. Allen 
and others with him believe that the same trust shown by S. 
Paul with similar methods would cause all churches to prosper 
and grow. It seems as if the Christian Church were awaiting 
such a venture of faith in order to win far wider regions to 
the cause of Christ.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Rost. P. ASHE 
(formerly C.M.S. Missionary in Uganda). 
Croydon. 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—May I join with Mr. Philip Trotter in protesting against 
the statement which he quotes from Mr. W. A. Hirst’s letter ? 
In my experience, I have not found that the majority of people 
in England are more wanton in the destruction of beauty than 
they are in other countries. For example, the people of the 
United States are just as lacking, as we are in this country, in 
willingness to face the cost of preserving both natural beauty 
and historic monuments. In both countries, however, I have 
seen much evidence in recent years of an improvement in public 
taste, and I believe it to be true that the majority of people 
have a keen sense of enjoyment of natural beauty. 

I agree that town people show an inconsistency, in destroying 
or mutilating the very beauty for which they show a craving, 
as proved by their constant migrations into the country. This 
condemns their habits, engendered in disorderly streets of 
cities, rather than their tastes. 

The fundamental causes of destruction lie in the unwillingness 
of Parliament to give local authorities adequate powers to pre- 
serve rural amenities. We continue to have new laws passed 
with good intentions, but make them too difficult and costly 
to apply, in practice. County and local councillors and town 
planners are almost powerless to make these laws effective 
without incurring unreasonable expenditures for compensation. 

I do not believe that there are many ‘“‘ haters of beauty,” but 
Mr. Trotter is right in saying that there is a powerful group 
of persons who derive profit from destruction of beauty and 
therefore have a financial interest in destroying it and in depre- 
ciating the’ value of their neighbour’s property.—Yours faith- 
fully. THOMAS ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A. 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


BANK CHARGES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—I was very pleased to see space given to the subject 
of Bank Charges in your Banking Supplement of July 
23rd. The public have little idea of the basis on which they 
are charged for the various services rendered by the banks, 
very largely because there is no real uniformity in the banks 
themselves. Undoubtedly, a scientific system of costing is 
required, and it is surprising to find that great institutions 
like our banks, so efficient in their service to the public, have 
not progressed in this direction. There are a tremendous 
number of services rendered to customers for which no charge 
at all is made, or, if the account is thought to be unremunerative 
because of an insufficient balance in money which the bank 
can utilise, a charge is made, but often computed in a haphazard 
manner. 

The Bank Officers’ Guild, the national organisation of 
bank staffs in England and Wales, is concerned about this 
subject, as shown in the following Resolution passed at its 
Delegate Conference this year : 


* That this Annual General Meeting draws the attention of the 
British Bankers’ Association to the widespread embarrassment felt 
amongst managers of branches at the lack of bases of uniformity 
in the matter of charges and allowances both as between Bank and 
Bank and even branches of the same Bank, and calls upon that 
Association to take steps to secure a unified policy in this direction.” 
The Resolution is self-explanatory and indicates the real 
need that there is for the establishment of a code of charges 
by agreement amongst the banks and a code to which the 
banks will conform. 


The Bank Officers’ Guild is concerning itself in this matter 


a 


because of the difficulty in which its members, holding offical 
positions in the banks, are placed, and because it is con, 
with the continued welfare and prestige of the banks, beliey; 
that the welfare of its members is bound up with the Welfare 
of the institutions which they serve. 

The public, as a whole, will be prepared to pay fair Charges 
for services rendered, particularly if they were CONVinced 
that increased charges were necessary in order that the Staffs 
might have a square deal. Quite apart from this fact, there 
is dissatisfaction amongst customers on this matter of ¢ 
which will only be removed when a uniform code is introduced 
made public and understood.—Yours faithfully, j 
T. G. Epwarps, General Secretary, 
Bank Officers’ Guild, 


28 Old Queen Street, Westminster, London, S.W.r, 


MISS MACAULAY AND MUSICIANS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—I am assuming that Miss Rose Macaulay is not likely 
to be elected Dictator of Music in England. It will then be 
perhaps quite safe and not entirely hopeless to point out that: 
(a) Constant Lambert has found jazz a subject of grex 


interest and he attaches much importance to several of its 
composers. 


(6) That Hadow on Elgar has written: ‘‘ He has remodelled 
the musical language of England; he has enlarged its style 
and enriched its vocabulary and the monument of his work 
is not only a landmark in our present advance but a beacon 
of guidance for its future.” 

(c) That Toscannini has a high opinion of Vaughan Williams 
and Barbirolli has told us he is accepted in America as a great 
composer. He is also not without honour in his own country 
and has strong claims to be considered the greatest living 
composer. Sir Thomas Beecham has made Delius almost as 
well loved as Mozart, and Albert Sammons regularly plays the 
Delius Violin Concerto. One of the greatest of living pianists, 
Arthur Rubenstein, includes the John Ireland piano concerto 
in his repertoire. Holst’s “‘ Hymn of Jesus” and Walton’s 
** Belshazzar’s Feast ’’ are outstanding choral works. Walton, 
some years ago before some of his best work was done, was, on 
the strength of “‘ Portsmouth Point ” and ‘‘ Fagade,”’ considered 
a figure of European importance. 

The list of fine works by living British composers is a long 
one. There is no justification for belittling or dismissing the 
achievement, and listeners with knowledge, sensibility and 
judgement will surely affirm that most modern British music 
is worth while.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. J. Cooper. 

102 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—As a student and teacher of English Literature for many 
years, may I commend the remarks of Janus on that subject 
in your issue of July 30th? In Public School and undergradu- 
ate days I did not, however, find that having to study a book, 
or an author, for examination did anything but increase my 
interest, and often initiated it ; for which I have ever remained 
grateful to my teachers. 

But I have found, as Janus suggests, that teachers of our 
literature too often deal mostly with the technical and linguistic 
side of the subject, and fail to show its aesthetic, philosophical 
and human application to life. Every book of value is the 
creation of a personality under the influence or limitations of 
environment (Milieu), and if the student is not made familiar 
with this social aspect of a work, he loses much of its inspiration. 
The idea that great writers had no purpose in their creations is 
as futile to art as to literature. In Japan, too, where I have 
had a wide experience, it was all too obvious that Japanese 
teachers who studied our literature in England or under English 
teachers, were more interested in the technical, historical, 
linguistic and even philological aspect of literature than in its 
moral and aesthetic significance, the result being, as in England, 
that only students keenly interested in the subject ever acquired 
any taste for it. I should also say that the teaching of the Bible 
in this soulless manner in our schools has decreased the number 
of its readers.—Yours, &c., 

J. INGRAM Bryan, M.A., M.Litt., Ph. D. 
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THE NURSE’S TRAINING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 

—On July 16th you kindly published a letter from me 
in which I offered one explenation of the dearth of candidates 
for nursing and suggested that the public might do two things 
which in my opinion would make the lives of hospital nurses 
happier. I did, it is true, ask that in any correspondence 
on the important subject with which your medical corre- 
spondent dealt, care should be taken not to arouse unnecessary 
discontent, and after reading Mr. Hill’s letter I feel more 
strongly than ever the soundness of such advice. 

Mr. Hill exhibits an intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in the work of hospital nurses, of which, he claims, he has 
considerable knowledge. We who sit on nursing committees 
welcome such interest, but would ask such people as Mr. Hill 
to believe that our sympathy with nurses is not less than 
theirs and that we are striving to improve the working and 
other conditions of the nurses under our care. 

Ten hours’ work a day is heavy. In the hospital where 
I work the matron informs me that over a period of fourteen 
days the working hours average fifty-eight per week. The 
eight hour day is not suitable for all forms of employment 
and cannot be adopted in fields of medicine other than nursing. 
In private it would mean the employment of three nurses 
instead of a day and night nurse as at present. But, however 
desirable the reduction of hours may be, the main difficulty 
in effecting this is financial. 

Mr. Hill finds fault with the restrictions imposed on nurses 
during their off-duty time, but I think here his picture is 
overdrawn and at any rate the restrictions he mentions are 
by no means general. As to the privileges granted to young 
men it will have been noticed that letters in the Press indicate 
that in the opinion of some people more supervision with 
some restriction of these privileges might prove beneficial. 

The whole question is a big one and calls for careful con- 
sideration, but the purpose of my previous letter was not to 
discuss nurses’ work, but to suggest ways of helping nurses 
to a greater enjoyment of their lives while in hospital. Do 
not keep on calling them heroines, do something for them. 
Let people invite them into their homes, provide them with 
playgrounds, and in general show them that people really 
appreciate the sacrifices the nurses make on their behalf.— 
Yours faithfully, 


SIR; 


Haro_D H. SANGUINETTI. 
35 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


ASPECTS OF AUSTRIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Having just returned from a holiday in Tyro! the articles 
on the subject of Self-conscious Austria in the last issue of 
The Spectator are of peculiar interest. Undoubtedly the 
Italian theft of South Tyrol still rankles, but it is the subsequent 
savage suppression of the language, culture and economic 
interests of the German-speaking inhabitants which is the 
main cause of the intense bitterness so prevalent on both sides 
of the Brenner. It is evident that the rising prices and expand- 
ing markets, which have caught the totalitarian States short 
of materials, have improved Austria’s economic position, and 
have enabled her to move slowly towards the edge of the Rome- 
Berlin ‘‘ field of force.” 

She is, however, by no means out of danger, for there does 
not appear to be any general internal agreement es to her 
political destination, but on the whole a spirit of cautious 
optimism can be detected. Should the democratic Powers be 
able and willing to help in advancing Austria’s economic 
development it is bound to increase her political stability, to 
the ultimate benefit of all the Danubian Provinces and the 
world at large. 

The tourist traffic is by no mcans a negligible item in her 
finances, and we can help her in a small way, both financially 
and morally, by spending our holidays there and trying to 
show that we take a sympathetic interest in her problems. 
Transport and luxuries are rather expensive, but simple living 
is both good and cheap, whilst hospitality, kindness and 
consideration are universal.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

D. E. INNES. 
The University, St. Andrews. 


A CHANGING IRELAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—I am unwilling to prolong this correspondence unduly, 
but I feel that Mr. Wilson’s statements merit a reply. The 
Six Counties area was originally constituted in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the Protestant loyalist community of 
Ulster. To make this an economically workable unit it was 
necessary to include within its boundaries some 400,000 
Catholics. This disloyal element has been given every facility 
for departure southwards, of which it has not availed itself. 


It would seem, therefore, as if the Nationalists preferred 
their “‘exclusion from all participation in their Dominion’s 
affairs” to political freedom in the more hygienic air of the 
Free State. This being so, I see no reason why the Nationalist 
Party should not forget old grievances and justify its legal 
position as “‘ His Majesty’s Opposition.” I am sure that 
any constructive proposals will be greeted with applause by 
all to whom the welfare of Ulster is dear. On this point, 
however, there is a world of difference between my view and 
that of Mr. Wilson. And there, I fear, the matter must rest. 
—Yours, &c., 

B. J. D. BROOKE. 

Hawkins, Winchester, Hants. 


This correspondence is now closed.—EbD. The Spectater. 
p 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1rR,—Can you explain in what way the Cambridge scientists 
who have proved that the Government’s air-raid precautions 
are largely useless and largely impracticable deserve a rebuke ? 
What possible purpose can be served by pretending that the 
people of this country can be protected against air attack by 
methods which in fact will not protect them? If there is a 
risk of air attack on this country which needs precautions to be 
taken, why should we not have effective precautions rather 
than ineffective ones ? 


The Government’s air-raid precautions are useless. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair’s paternal rebukes will not save a single life, 
nor help in the smallest degree in the solution of a universally 
difficult technical problem, which the Government has wholly 
shirked.—I am, yours faithfully, 

A. G. D. WATSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


TENNIEL’S DODO 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Referring to the note by Sir W. Beach Thomas in 7he 
Spectator of last week, about the source of Tenniel’s drawing 
of “The Dodo,” there used to hang in the British Museum 
(Natural History) a painting of the bird given by Robert Few. 
I am not sure whether this was before or after the transference 
of the Department to Cromwell Road, but it is many years new 
since I saw the picture.—Truly yours, 
H. E. CURREY. 
Eaton Hill, Little Eaton, Derby. 
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LENIN’S FAVOURITE NOVEL 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


A FRIEND of mine who knew Lenin’s widow once asked her 
whether he ever read novels, and if so, what novel he liked 
best. She answered that he sometimes did read novels, and 
that there was one in particular which could be called his 
favourite. One might spend a long time guessing what this 
book was, but directly the answer is known it seems, like the 
answers to sO many puzzling questions, almost obvious. The 
book in question was Balzac’s Country Doctor, which deals 
with matters that meant much to Lenin. Itis possible that it put 
ideas into his head, and likely that it clarified ideas already there, 
for it is among the functions of classic writings, including novels, 
to confirm our suspicions, to show us that what we think 
new is not new at all, to remind us that the conclusions we have 
drawn, perhaps painfully, from our own experience (congratu- 
lating ourselves, no doubt, on our intelligence) have been drawn 
more neatly and more profoundly by others long before, and, in 
dealing with the particular, to hint at or lay down certain general 
principles which hold true for human experience in vastly 
different times and places. 

One might say that among novelists—even among French 
novelists, Stendhal, Proust, whom you will—Balzac is most 
of all a man of the world. That is to say that he is the most 
aware of what goes on in the world and the best able to convey 
images of human behaviour with a proper sense of proportion. 
It is therefore fitting that he, like Shakespeare, should be 
read by men whose business is with government, in order that 
they may understand better what they are about. In The 
Country Doctor he is dealing directly with the subject of 
government, both in practice and in principle. Simply as a 
novel, the book makes a powerful, lively, and enduring impres- 
sion, but one does not remember it least as a vehicle for ideas, 
and for one idea in particular—that there can be no form of 
government more admirable than a benevolent dictatorship. 

The dictatorship held up to us as an example is that of the 
country doctor himself, Benassis, who has settled in a region 
not far from Grenoble, but backward, and ‘* completely 
outside the social movement.” As a distraction from private 
sorrow he has “resolved to educate this country as a tutor 
educates a child.” From the beginning he has had uphill 
work. He was up against ignorance and apathy. Like the 
begging friar, he says, he has had to make soup of pebbles. 
How did he do it? In the first place by creating needs, 
by raising the standards of living, for ‘‘ people without wants 
are poor.”” His economic theory was not founded on anything 
so narrow as self-sufficiency: he understood the need for 
trade with the outside world. Energetic, firm, and endlessly 
resourceful, he has won the confidence and affection of the 
locals, completely reorganised their lives, and brought them 
prosperity. He has become “the oracle of the canton.” 

- To him comes a military man, Genestas, who for reasons 
of his own wishes to find out if Benassis is all that he is said 
to be. Both admirable men, they take to each other. The 
doctor receives the soldier as his guest, shows him round, 
and explains at length what he has done for the neighbourhood 
and how and why he has done it. At one point there is a 
symposium in the doctor’s house attended by such symbolical 
figures as a priest and a lawyer, where the general principles 
behind the doctor’s activities are expounded. At the end 
of the story he dies, and somebody says, “‘ He was the Napoleon 
of our valley.” 

The reader sees Benassis as a man of strong individuality, 
a practical idealist, one who seems moved to action by intel- 
lectual passion, a reasonable fanatic. Was not Lenin some- 
thing of the same sort? Did he not see in Benassis a reflection 
of himself, and did he not find the likeness in some points 


startling ? For instance, when the doctor permits himself 


such observations as that “‘ perhars it is even a social theft 
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to consume without producing anything,” or that “ with the 


people, it is necessary to be always infallible,” or that cop. 
stancy is the highest expression of strength, or that “a map 
who conceives a political system should, if he feel in himself 
the strength to apply it, be silent, seize the power and act.” 

The beauty of the book, from a Marxist point of View, is 
no doubt that it is so largely about the material interests of 
community. Having made his resolution to devote himself 
to the betterment of this community, Benassis had hesitated 
whether to be a curé, a doctor, or a justice of the peace, 
Comparing the functions of doctor and priest, he remarks 
that the peasant listens more willingly to a man who cures 
his body than to one who talks about saving his soul: 
he became a doctor. He had to deal with peasants, who ip 
the first place had bellies to fill: 

“T haven’t made any idylls about my people, I have accepted 

them for what they are—poor peasants—neither entirely good nor 
entirely wicked . I understood, above all, that I could ac 
upon them only through calculations of self-interest and immediate 
benefit. All peasants are children of St. Thomas, the doubting 
apostle: they always want words to be supported by facts.” 
But self-interest is not peculiar to peasants. Society as a 
whole has no other support than egotism. The great man 
who will appear in the réle of saviour will ‘‘ doubtless avail 
himself of the spirit of individualism to remake the nation; 
but, while waiting for this regeneration, we are still in the 
age of material interests.” 

So far, Lenin may have felt, so good. But presently the 
question of religion has to be faced. Benassis-Balzac is pretty 
definite. Formerly, he says, he had regarded Catholicism as 
““a mass of bigotry and superstition, skilfully manipulated” 
which under any intelligent system should be reformed, but 
as a result of his labours among the peasants he has come 
to recognise it as “‘the only force which can bind together 
the social elements and give them a durable form.” Further- 
more, it has “ political utility.’ The dogma of the life to 
come is “‘ not only a consolation, but still more an instrument 
adapted to govern with.” Has not Russia since the Revolv- 
tion been entirely governed by the dogma of the life to come, 
and has not Lenin himself become that “‘ visibly-honoured 
god” without which human laws have no strength? Sub- 
stitute Communism for Catholicism, Lenin may have felt, 
and the difficulty is solved : you have got your religion ready- 
made, and there will be plenty of time later on to build the 
temples and hunt the heretics. 

Government in Russia, as in Germany and Italy, seems to 
have proceeded precisely according to the maxims laid down 
by Benassis. ‘‘ Who votes,’ he says, ‘‘ discusses. Powers 
discussed do not exist . . . The proletarians seem to me the 
minors of a nation, and should always remain in a state of 
tutelage ... The tutelage of the masses seems to me, then, 
to be a thing just and necessary to the sustaining of a society.” 
If a strong man appears amongst the proletariat, he should be 
assimilated by the government lest he encourage the masses 
to revolt. Discussions, parliaments, democracies, are just a 
waste of time, for ‘‘at the end of all deliberations will be 
found Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre or Napoleon—pro- 
consuls or an emperor.” ‘‘A deliberating assembly which 
discusses the dangers of a nation, when it is necessary 10 
make it act, does that not seem to you ridiculous ? . Power, 
the law, should be the work of one man only .. .” Finally, 
we are given a somewhat idealised portrait of the desired 
dictator : 

“To be able to see always beyond the present moment and in 
advance of destiny, to be above power and to remain in it only 
through a consciousness of his utility without any self-deception 
as to his own strength ; to discard his passions and even all common- 
place ambition in order to remain master of his faculties, to foresee, 
to will and to act incessantly; to make himself just and absolute, 
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‘atain order on a large scale, to impose silence upon his heart 
eg ten only to his intelligence ; to be neither suspicious nor 
-~ “d “4 neither doubting nor credulous, neither grateful nor 
= ofa neither unprepared for an event nor surprised by an 
‘dea; tO live, in short, through the sentiment of the masses, and 
pay lat them always by extending the wings of his intelligence, 
a volume of his voice, and the penetration of his eye ; in seeing, 
not the details, but the consequences of everything—is not this to 
be a little greater than a man ? 

Does Hitler come up to this standard ? Does Mussolini ? 
Does Stalin? Did Lenin? I think Benassis comes nearer 
to it than any of them. Why, then, did he not employ his 
talents where they would have had mere scope? Perhaps 
because he remained too human and too imaginative and too 
modest. In fact one is left wondering whether perhaps he 
is not a little too good to be true. Balzac seems to have had 
the idea of creating a minor Napoleon—but he has made him 
virtuous. At least Benassis knew something which the revolu- 
tionary autocrats of our time do not seem able to get into their 
heads, that ‘‘ ideas which suit one country are fatal in another.” 


MATHEMATICS MAKES NEWS 
12s. 6d.) 


Tus is a book without a theme. It has the specious unity of 
one of those novels which relate the life-stories of a number 
of people who happen to be staying at the same expensive 
hotel or travelling by the same train. The storics which are 
told in it are those of some thirty mathematicians, who are 
considered to have been the greatest in the history of the 
western world. They are taken roughly in chronological 
order. After disposing of the Greeks, who are represented 
by Zeno, Eudoxus and Archimedes, in a single brief chapter, 
the author goes on at once to Descartes and ends eventually 
with Cantor. The account which he gives of Gauss, ‘“‘ the 
prince of mathematicians,” is fairly detailed. The others 
are allotted on the average about twenty pages each, which 
deal to an equal extent with their lives and their works. We 
are given occasional indications of the way in which one 
mathematician influenced another, but no very clear view of 
the general course of development of mathematical ideas. 
Nor are we presented with any fruitful or suggestive theories 
about the psychology of mathematicians. Professor Bell is 
not interested in seeing whether his subjects have anything 
besides their mathematical achievements in common. He 
sets forth a number of particular facts and anecdotes; and 
the reader is left to draw what conclusions he may. 


Men of Mathematics. By E. T. Bell. (Gollancz. 


One conclusion which we may safely draw is that success 
in mathematics is not, as is sometimes thought, reserved 
for a special type of intelligence which cannot bear fruit in 
any other field. Their mathematical genius did not prevent 
Descartes from earning fame as a philosopher, or Pascal as a 
theologian. For Fermat, King’s Councillor in the Parlement 
of Toulouse, mathematics was only one of many intellectual 
recreations. Gauss, of whom Professor Bell remarks that “‘in 
all the history of mathematics there is nothing approaching 
his precocity,”> showed almost equal promise as a classical 
scholar. Monge and Fourier served Napoleon well as adminis- 
trators and engineers. And as for Leibnitz, he is surely 
without a rival in the scope of his genius. He disputes with 
Newton the honour of being the inventor of the calculus ; 
modern symbolic logicians regard him as their ancestor ; with 
equal ardour he devoted himself to law, metaphysics, theology, 
history, politics, diplomacy; and in whatever he attempted 
he excelled. Among the nineteenth-century mathematicians 
we do indeed find a stricter limitation of interests if not of 
ability ; but even then there were notable exceptions. There 
was, for instance, Kronecker who made a fortune in business ; 
and Poincaré, who excelled in physics as well as every branch 
of mathematics and wrote semi-popular books about science 
which are the soundest and most brilliant of their kind; and 
the fascinating Sonja Kowalewski, the only woman to win a 
Place in this book, who, having established herself as a mathe- 
Matician with a prize-winning memoir on the rotation of a 
solid body about a fixed point, went on to achieve even greater 
fame as a novelist ; and, most remarkable of all, Sir William 
Hamilton, the inventor of quaternions, who in his youth 
showed even more brilliance as a classical scholar than as a 
mathematician, and having acquired Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
at the age of five, and French and Italian at the age of eight, 
was master of half a dozen oriental languages by the time 





that he was thirteen. And when at the age of twenty-three he 
published the first part of his great treatise on optics he was 
already being spoken of as “ the first mathematician of the 
age.” 

Precocity indeed is the one distinctive characteristic that all 
these mathematicians clearly have in common. In other 
respects it is remarkable how faithfully they conform to the 
diverse spiritual fashions of their times. It was the seven- 
teenth century that made a soldier of Descartes and a tormented 
mystic of Pascal. Such men as Euler and Lagrange reflect, 
in the eighteenth century, the tolerant catholicity of the Age of 
Enlightenment. ‘‘ The dangerous républicain, Evariste Galois,” 
who was killed in a duel before he was twenty-one, is a figure 
of the Romantic movement. After him, as one would expect 
in the nineteenth century, the mathematicians’ ideas grow more 
adventurous and fruitful, their lives and characters more 
humdrum. The university professor comes into his own. 

In writing his short biographies, Professor Bell employs a 
colloquial style which at times becomes excessively breezy and 
facetious. His canons of judgement are those of l’homme moyen 
sensuel, In dealing with mathematics, as opposed to the mathe- 
maticians, he is obliged to compress so much and take so much 
for granted that I doubt if much of what he has to say will 
be intelligible to those who are not familiar with it already. 
I see that his book is being advertised as a successor to Hogben’s 
Mathematics for the Million; but as a mathematical text-book 
it is not comparable with it. What it rather resembles is Mr. 
Will Durant’s book about the philosophers, which had such 
an astonishing sale in America. Of these two works of 
journalism I prefer Professor Bell’s. But if he wished to 
capture Durant’s market he ought, I think, to have included 
photographs. A. J. AYER. 


A REVOLUTIONARY IN THE GARDEN 


A Gardener’s Testament. By Gerirude Jekyll. (Country Life. 
10s. 6d.) 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL died in 1932, her place among what might 
be called the revolutionists of gardening already secure. A 
dozen books, many articles, a practical association with Sir 
Edwin Lutyens as a garden designer, had helped in the 
establishment of a reputation which, to my mind, stands 
more than a good chance at the hands of posterity. She 
wrote well, and gardened better. In both she exhibited 
less volatility but better taste than Farrer, less cantankerous- 
ness and more tolerance than Robinson, her contemporaries 
in the fight against bad taste. She was an autocrat, but she 
never, as Robinson did, thumped the table, and was never 
guilty of his violent Philistine absurdities (‘‘ Maupassant, 
the dirtiest writer who ever soiled the literature of France. 

.’ In Hyde Park an outrage in the name of sculpture 
is perpetrated by Mr. Epstein)”. She had a wonderful, 
almost uncanny feeling for colour, not surprising when we 
hear that her first ambition was to become an artist, but very 
surprising when we hear, in her own words, that she suffered 
from an “extreme and always progressive myopia.” 

She expressed her opinions with conviction and restraint, 
in a style of which almost the only oddity was the crowning 
of all flower-names with capitals. Out of an immense know- 
ledge of plants she must have evolved thousands of schemes, 
charming for their quietness or magnificence or tropical 
splendour or whatever it was she wanted to convey, but she 
worked always for naturalness of effect, to rigid and well-tried 
rules. If she sometimes gave the show away, as in that classic 
passage where, with autocratic finger, she ordered the sinking 
of carefully groomed pots of hydrangea into the blank spaces 
of the summer border, she did many things of classic loveliness : 
her famous grey border, her many arrangements of foliage 
plants and her many schemes of contrasting form and texture, 
of which the grouping of hydrangea, lilium speciosum and 
funkia, illustrated in this volume, is a superb example. You 
rarely hear her, like Robinson, despising plants, but only 
man’s misuse of them, and whereas Robinson’s huge and 
crusty volume grows yearly more out of date, her own work, 
it seems to me, is still slightly ahead of not only her time but 
of ours too. 

A Gardener’s Testament has been compiled by Mr. Francis 
Jekyll and Mr. G. C. Taylor, from her papers. It is a truly 
Jekyllian book, charming, in the best taste, instructive, 
informative, amply supplied with plans and _ illustrations 
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from her own garden. It covers almost all her favourite 
subjects: the wild garden, the water garden, the mixed 
border, colour effects, the winter garden, the fern garden, 
gardens of the past, the grey garden. There are some excellent 
notes on annuals, on borders of special colour, and on the 
newly fashionable old garden-roses. A book, in fact, for 
all gardeners of intelligence, taste, imagination and ambition. 


H. E. Bates. 


“EL Pe.” 


Personal Memoirs of H. P. Blavatsky. 
K. Neff. (Rider. 18s.) 


It is always unfortunate when questions of the truth of a 
doctrine are confused with disputes about the character of 
its founder. No great system has suffered more in this 
manner than that which is comprehensively known as 
Theosophy. So long ago as 1888 Madame Blavatsky said, 
in Lucifer, ‘‘ No Theosophist is capable of doing our divine 
Science justice: its adherents are weak but sincere men. 
Why then should it ever be judged by the personal short- 
comings of any leader or member of our hundred and fifty 
branches?” And yet the Science has constantly been thus 
appraised. Controversy raged, and still rages, less round 
the truth of the Science than round the question whether 
Madame Blavatsky was an inspired prophetess or one of the 
most consummate humbugs ever known. 


Compiled by Mary 


Nevertheless, human nature being what it is, we cannot 
help taking an interest in the personal history of one whose 
influence, fifty years after her death, is still powerful and 
shows no sign of waning; and this book will largely satisfy 
our legitimate curiosity. It is a collection of documents, 
composed at very different times, all, or almost all, written 
by “H. P. B.” herself : much of it has never been published 
before : and it amounts in effect to an autobiography. It is 
the Life of Madame Blavatsky as she wished it to be known, 


Miss Neff, in choosing this method of presenting her 
materials, has run risks ; for there is inevitably some confusion, 
and the reader has often difficulty in keeping the dates in 
mind—a difficulty only partially met by the chronological 
table at the end. Madame Blavatsky’s memory was far from 
exact, and, though Miss Neff’s notes correct her errors with 
remarkable patience and knowledge, the result is at times a 
little wearisome. The book remains, however, a sound work 
of reference, and is 2 monument of devotion. It is also the 
story of a most extraordinary and adventurous life, compared 
with which that of Odysseus is flat and commonplace. Born 
in 1831 at Ekaterinoslav, she died sixty years later in London, 
having seen the cities and known the minds of many men, 
and having, as she claimed, been guided and protected by 
“* Masters”? quite as thoroughly as the old hero was by Athene. 
We learn here of those visits to Thibet in which so many 
people refused to believe. Her first attempt was, it is true, 
prevented by merely human means; the British Resident 
in Nepal interposed his veto; but a dozen years later, by 
the aid of her ‘‘ Masters,’ she succeeded, and brought back 
much occult knowledge, in which, likewise, there have been 
people who refuse to believe. 


There can, I think, be little doubt that she had very peculiar 
gifts. Sceptical eye-witnesses, far from friendly to her, have 
told me of the strange behaviour of articles of furniture in her 
presence, behaviour of the kind we assoviate with Poltergeists. 
Knives and mustard-pots would vanish and re-appear, in broad 
daylight, and without any of the apparatus of a Daniel Home 
ora Dr. Slade. Similar stories, hard to refute, are told in this 
book. She herself ascribed these wonders to the agency of the 
Masters. 


Still more surprising are the phenomena exhibited in her 
literary works. It would appear that she wrote Js:s Unveiled 
when her knowledge of English was exceedingly scanty. Olcott, 
who revised it, asserted that portions of it were indeed de- 
plorable—these were her own—but that they alternated with 
passages needing no correction—these were dictated by the 
Masters, to whom all languages are equally familiar. It is also 


asserted that this book, full as it is of esoteric learning, such as 
ordinary scholars would have to seek in great libraries, was 
written at headlong speed, without the possibility of any 
consultation of printed authorities. Yet it is 


to be 


stated 
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minutely accurate—a dictum on which it would be int 
to hear the judgement of competent students. 





Cresting 


At the same time no religion which has guided the lives of 
sincere persons is a proper subject of ridicule: and Theosoph 
has unquestionably been found satisfying by thousands 7 
men and women who deserve respect. It may be a matter of 
doubt how and whence Madame Blavatsky obtained ther 
doctrines: there can be no doubt that many of them ate 
lofty, noble, and powerful in influencing for good those why 
accept them. 


The value of the book is enhanced by a good index, some 
appendices, and half a dozen excellent illustrations, 


E. E. Ketterr, 


‘(ON THE HEARTH 


A Cricket Pro’s Lot. By Fred Root. (Arnold. 53.) 
Cricket Practice and Tactics. By B. W. Hone. (Arnold. 3s, 6d) 
Batting. By Herbert Sutcliffe. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
Bowling. By M. S. Nichols. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

From a Window at Lord’s. By E. H. D. Sewell. (Methuen. 5s.) 
In Search of Cricket. By J. M. Kilburn. (Barker. 55.) ~ 
Owzat? By Barnabas Fudge. (Blackwell. §s.) 


CRICKET books are, of course, mostly read by winter fireside 
and not, as many publishers seem to think, between the overs. 
They are sunshine substitutes of a sort, and now that football 
training has begun again, it is perhaps time to consider the latest 
aspirants. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden; in his excellent article on cricket 
literature in The Times M.C.C. Supplement (now reprinted in 
book form), comments on the fact that today cricket books 
are “expected as a matter of course from every eminent 
practitioner.” It is true : ghosts walk, printers print, and seldom 
is anyone the better for it. Usually the crack players are quite 
unable to explain how they achieve their masterstrokes: as 
Mr. Hone says, in reference to fielding technique and a certain 
slip catch of Hammond’s, ‘‘ the natural fielder does this sort 
of thing naturally and never thinks of it. If one asked him about 
it he would almost certainly be unaware that he had moved 
or done anything at all.”” Not often does a Gene Tunney 
appear in sport, and we have to rely instead on semi-articulate 
participants and talented onlookers. 

Of the present authors, four are eminent players and two 
cricketing journalists, while the egregious Mr. Fudge may 
well belong to either category. A Cricket Pro’s Lot is an 
excellent book of its kind: it bears every evidence of authen- 
ticity in the writing, and Fred Root’s personality is engaging. 
He eschews averages and statistics, perhaps unduly, and gives 
us a delightful rambling commentary on his own cricketing life 
and opinions. He is probably the greatest in-swinger the game 
has yet known, and his defence of the famous ‘‘ body-line” 
bowling, of which he was the originator, is spirited and logical. 
Particularly stimulating are his descriptions of Lancashire 
League matches. Everyone who is interested in cricket will 
enjoy this book. 

Mr. B. W. Hone (of South Australia and Oxford University) 
addresses his brief manual primarily to school cricketers, and 
to them it should prove exceedingly helpful. It is concise, 
sensible and to the point. So also are the handbooks of Sutcliffe 
and Nichols on batting and bowling. They are, moreover, 
illustrated with ingenious “‘ moving” pictures of the authors in 
action. 

The first half of Mr. Sewell’s book consists of random 
musings on the game in general—tolerable if a trifle congested. 
The second half contains a full record of the 1936-37 Test 
matches in Australia. The daily scores, together with some 
additional figures of Mr. Sewell’s, are interesting, and the 
accompanying commentary is probably as good as could be 
expected from a critic 10,000 miles from the field of play. 

In Search of Cricket can only be described as Cardus and 
soda-water. Mr. Kilburn’s prose style is not sufficiently 
distinguished to give pleasure on its own account ; he describes 
a few key matches adequately, but the chief merit of his 
topographical interludes is their brevity. 

Mr, Fudge and his illustrator, A. N. Other, might be funny 
if they did not try so hard to be side-splitting. Owzat? is 
written roughly on the plan of 1066 And All That, but every 
sentence is so overladen with puns and double meanings that 
the reader is likely to die of a surfeit, RuperT Hart-Davis. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE 


ritish Civil Service. By Herman Finer. (The Fabian Society 


Te Be Allen and Unwin. 5s. or 3s. 6d.) 


an 
Dr. FINER is preparing a book to be called Principles of Public 
tration, and he intends the present volume, which 
brings up to date and elaborates his former work on the Civil 
Service, only “to be of service to students” till the more 
jmporiant book is ready. It is, therefore, in no sense an 


Admims 


= adverse criticism to say that the book under review, while 


) its own condemnation.” 


containing a great deal of matter of the widest interest, is 
esseatially academic in its treatment of the subject. This 
makes all the more surprising certain lapses from academic 
sobriety which the author permits himself. The one really 
glaring instance is in the case of the Judges. Dr. Finer 
follows up a telling criticism of The New Despotism with a 
plea for the reform of legal education, as part of which, he 
says, accession to the Bench should cease “‘ to be limited to 
the sons of very wealthy parents who can also bring influence 
to bear for themselves and their relatives.”’ ‘‘ This state- 
ment,” as Dr. Finer says of a remark of Lord Hewart’s, “ is 
It is not criticism, but simple bad 


) temper. Macaulay’s schoolboy could have enumerated the 
+ names of numerous judges of comparatively humble origin. 


| Has Dr. Finer never heard of Baron Pollock ? 


A very able 


| presentation of the overwhelmingly strong case for the reform 
» of legal education can only be weakened by a petulant and 
 jll-informed outburst of this sort, which carries exaggeration 


. 


sia cbse 


See 





' Schools are not free from the petulance noticed above. 


' monials are unreliable. 
_ Dr. Finer attributes the smooth working of our governmental 


also act, devise and lead.” 
' interview must be better than a good examination. 
| there really any proof of any favouritism, conscious or uncon- 


| these have not been worked out in sufficient detail. 
of loose threads will have to be drawn firm before it appears 


to the point of distortion. 


If the book has some of the defects of a political pamphlet, 
it has also, in its lively and quick-moving style, at least one 
of the merits. It covers an enormous amount of ground, 
and raises all the important issues. Dr. Finer thinks that 
the British Civil Service is, taken all in all, the best in the 
world, but, he says, ““ Never more than today was it of pro- 
founder anxiety to declare the fundamentality of Political 
Control. The first commandment of a civil servant is 
‘Subservience!*”’ He thinks that it is not without sig- 


| nificance that England “first perfected the mechanism of 


popular and parliamentary control, and proceeded only then 
to invent and utilise a body of public officials.”” He appre- 
ciates the importance of independent advice before a decision 
is reached, but he is not at all happy about certain influences 


in the Foreign Office, which he more than suspects of undue 


tampering with policy. He is concerned with the pre- 
dominance of the privileged classes and the old traditions of 


) education in the Civil Service, and he does not welcome the 
gradual undermining of the written examination by the oral 


interview. 

References to the older Universities and the greater Public 
Dr. 
Finer suggests that the interviewing examiners will tend to 
give preference to ‘‘ nice boys,” and that college tutors’ testi- 
Yet in another section of the work 


system in part to the fact that politicians and administrator- 


_ are drawn largely from the same social classes, and he goes 
_ out of his way to emphasise the importance of finding adminis- 


“who can not only think and argue and write, but 
Surely for this purpose a bad 
And is 


trators 


scious, based on social considerations ? It seems that Dr. 
Finer sometimes confuses the Civil Service which suits the 


» State as it exists with that which would suit the State which 


he wants to see. 


The book is full of practical suggestions, though some of 
A number 


in its final form ; but it is, none the less, a fine piece of work, 
the result of the union of profound knowledge with noble 
idealism. It is impossible to summarise such an exhaustive 
teview of the subject, but the treatment of such problems as 
the status of women, promotion and staff relations, Adminis- 
trative Law, and the ethical code of the Civil Service, should 
ensure it a place among the important works on the subject. 
It is an excellent supplement to, though not a substitute for, 
the Whitehall Series. 
W. T. WELLS. 


TWO FORGOTTEN BEST-SELLERS 


(Michael Joseph. 3s. 6d.) 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Introduction by Bernard 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Darwin. (Michael Joseph. 3s. 6d.) 
It would be pleasant to be able to acclaim The New Republic 
as a forgotten masterpiece, for one would be safe in supposing 
that the discovery was shared by almost nobody. It would 
be a private and exclusive taste of one’s own, which one could 
condescendingly recommend to friends who would never 
read it. But now somebody has had the unkind idea of 
resuscitating a few of these giants of the past, and the first 
two volumes are before us. 

The New Republic is about ‘‘ Culture, Faith and Philosophy 
in an English Country House.” A score or so of guests are 
assembled for a week-end party in 1877. Among their number 
are characters representing Huxley, Pater, Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold, and Jowett. At dinner on the Saturday they discuss 
the aim of life. On Sunday morning they assemble to listen 
to an interminable sermon from Jowett. In the afternoon 
they begin to construct a new Republic. They make no headway 
at all, before it is time for evensong and another sermon, 
this time from Ruskin. 

The book is all talk. There is no setting, noaction. Though 
the individuals stand for different points of view, there is 
little attempt at characterisation. Every one talks with almost 
equal brilliancy. Every one quotes with accuracy and spon- 
taneity long passages from the classics. At intervals they 
fumble in their pockets and produce letters, proof-sheets, 
or scraps of autobiography which they proceed to read aloud. 
It may be said that all this is merely stage convention: that 
it would be intolerable if they talked badly or misquoted 
occasionally. But it isa bad convention. There are characters 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s early novels whose talk is quite as super- 
naturally polished and long-winded: but in Crome Yellow 
or Those Barren Leaves there are sidelights of incident and 
action which tell us more than all the conversations. 

The fact is that you cannot base a novel on talk. Just as 
the films of Mr. Shaw’s plays are lifeless records of dialogue, 
so Mallock’s attempt at a novel reads like a shorthand transcript 
of a charity debate. The point of the book, of course, is that 
the talk leads nowhere. Each talker is ridiculed alike: each 
produces his most eloquent stuff, and it all trails off into a 
collective futility. One or two of the characters hit the mark, 
particularly the glib radicalism of Professor Saunders. But 
the thing should pve been done as a play: the attempt to 
invest it with the incidents of a novel merely disappoints the 
reader. 

Of course in 1877 the individuals whom Mallock takes off 
were very much in the public eye. The book was topical, a 
successful piece of caricature: it became a best-seller. Today 
it is as dead as Dodo itself. And this is not because the art of 
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conversation is dead. There never was such an art: and 
nothing kills conversation so instantaneously as the attempt 
to cultivate it. There may have been a time when people 
listened without impatience to Madame de Staél: but I 
doubt whether even in 1877 the fashion was to talk abstractions 
and quote Greek. Concrete problems are by far more inter- 
esting : and the best talker I have ever known was accustomed 
to confine himself to such questions as the best wages for a 
butler or the most comfortable depth and temperature for a 
bath. These, and not platonism or ritualism, are the materials 
of good conversation. 

No: since the publishers invite suggestions for other 
phoenixes,” let them resurrect The New Symposium instead. 
There they will find good talk worth bringing back to life. 

As for Charles Dickens, I had always imagined that when he 
was not writing he was reading aloud. It seems, though, 
that he was an adept also at the after-dinner speech. Literary 
and newspaper charities demanded his annual support. The 
Coventry Insiitute, the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, the 
Birmingham Polytechnic and the Manchester Athenaeum 
were avid in their calls upon his eloquence. There is a certain 
sameness in his performances. The praises of working-class 
enlightenment and self-help are repeated sometimes in the 
same words. But there is a magnificent gusto about every 
sentence : one can hear his hearty voice ringing round the 
gas-lit Mechanics’ hall as he thanks the artisans of Sheffield 
for a presentation of cutlery after his reading of A Christmas 


ce 


Carol. In some passages he is excellent, especially when 
he turns and rends the Royal Literary Fund for its smug 


extravagance. His pathos was always on tap, and it is clear 
that in our day he would have been in ceaseless demand for 
those five-minute appeals for charity which enliven the Sunday 
broadcast programmes. But we cannot all share Mr. Darwin’s 
well-known loyalty to the master. Breeziness, even when 
relieved by genius, cloys in the end. 

Lest I should seem churlish towards the first two volumes 
of a series which may bear admirable fruit, let me add another 
recommendation, of a private and very favourite masterpiece. 
Home Life With Herbert Spencer is a book with which the 
public would surely be glad to renew its acquaintance. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


DOMINION HISTORY 


The Development of Dominion Status, 1900-1936. 
MacGregor Dawson. (Oxford University Press. 


By Robert 
21s.) 

For twenty years or more Dominion status has been a 
favourite theme for political controversialists, after-dinner 
orators, and plodding thesis-writers. It is time for the 
subject to be cleaned up. Professor Keith has always kept 
it in tidy order on the legal side, and Mr. R. Latham’s chapter 
in the recently-published Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs offers a comprehensive exposition in the light of a 
legal philosophy. The same Survey carries further Professor 
Dewey’s study of The Dominions in Diplomacy, but does so 
only incidentally to the investigation of more general problems. 
A study of the convention of the imperial constitution is 
expected shortly from Mr. K. Wheare. When that study 
appears, the subject really will be cleaned up. For the book 
just written by Professor Dawson is a definitive record of 
the general historical evolution of Dominion status in this 
century. The book falls into two parts: about one-third 
of it is narrative and exposition, and the other two-thirds 
are documents. The two parts are carefully connected by 
cross-references, and each part supports the other. 


Professor Dawson has a sound grasp of his subject both 
in its main outline and in detail. No exception can be taken 
to his grouping of the material into five successive periods, 
since he realises that there is always a carrying over of elements 
from one period into another. One of the most satisfactory 
features both of the exposition and the choice of documents 
is the stress laid on public opinion. Official documents alone 
will not explain. the evolution of Dominion status ; Professor 
Dawson supplements them with excerpts from newspapers, 
periodicals, &c. For this reason his selection will be more 
valuable to students than the more severe one made by 
Professor Keith. The selection, however, is not equally 
representative for each Dominion. In Canada Mr. Dawson 
€an go to the fountain-head; but he takes his Australian opinion 
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through the filter of the Round Table. In the Process 
becomes flat and loses its tang. Similarly, the writer is thy 
far away from the Irish Free State to fill in the backgroun; 
to the official documents. Despite this unevenness . 
book provides a comprehensive guide to the subject whick 


students will find extremely useful. W. K HANcoc, 


THUNDER IN THE AIR 
Something Short and Sweet. By H. E. Bates. (Jonathan Cap; 
7s. 6d.) ” 

THERE'S thunder in the air: heaviness and dampness ay 
the flowers smelling acridly in the hedges, and one longs for 
rain and a wind. There are people, of course, who enjoy y 
thunderstorm, and they will not be disappointed in Mr. Bates’ 
new collection of short stories, but to me his whole work 
seems to have grown rather close and small. The Woman who haj 
Imagination, Cut and Come Again—these two volumes represented 
Mr. Bates at his superb best: his characterisation was haj 
and shrewd: and his people stepped out of the story jn 
the vast world of conjecture. But in his new volume }j 
characters are dominated and dwarfed by an undifferentiated 
sexuality. To say that he conveys the sense of passiog 
far more effectively than Lawrence ever did is only p 
speak an obvious truth: Mr. Bates has always been abl 
to turn off with admirable fidelity descriptions of nature: 
but for the first time he turns off human beings with thy 
air of routine from which his cows in calf, his fields of corn ani 
laden fruit trees have sometimes suffered. Even Uncle Sil 
is a little diminished in the heavy air. 

This is not to say that any other contemporary English 
short-story writer, except perhaps Mr. Beachcroft, could 
produce a volume of equal interest and variety. There are only 
two thoroughly bad stories in the book: one, “ Purchase’s 
Living Wonders,” is an amazingly sentimental story of a 
dwarf who falls in love with the manager of a travelling show 
and dies Dickensianly of a broken heart when she finds that 
her diminutive body is repulsive to him. At the end he pretends 
for her sake that she has grown taller. 

*“* Am I a living wonder ?’ she said. ‘ Say I am.’ 
“Yes,” he said. ‘ You’re a living wonder.’ 

** A moment later she let go his hands, and he knew that he had 
spoken just in time.” 

The other story is ‘‘ Spring Snow ’’—the story of a gestation 
in a wayside café which depends entirely for its effect on the 
ugly documentary detail. It is in this story that one finds a 
sentimental and falsely poetic metaphor which shows how 
low a fine writer’s imagination can drop. ‘* She carried double 
armfuls of gorse to burn, carrying them in front of her, s0 
that she seemed heavy with a pregnancy of flowers.” 

The trouble with most of these stories is an absence of detach 
ment. ‘‘ Breeze Anstey,” the tale of two women who run a 
herb farm, of how the lover of the older woman returns and 
the younger discovers through jealousy the nature of her own 
love for her companion, is marred by something warm and 
excited in the author’s attitude. There is a scene of great 
embarrassment to the reader when the two women bathe 
naked in a forest pool, and that embarrassment, I think, is 
caused by the pulse of a private excitement. It is like the 
effect of a damp enthusiastic handshake from a stranger. 

Of course—it is only to be expected—there are moments 
of brilliant illumination: the sheaves in a cloudburst floating 
‘like skirted bodies”; the girl watching the middle-aged 
lovers—‘‘ They held out their love to her, as it were, on 4 
plate, like some piece of juicy steak”? ; moments of clarification 
when the characters break the framework of the constricting 
story, as in the scene between the lodger’s child and the 
bullying landlady who greets her with unaccustomed bonhome 
after her desire has at last been satisfied with the girl’s father— 
“Cora tittered. The girl’s face showed no response. It was 
hard with the crystallisation of many emotions: fear, hatred, 
unbelief and some proud dumb notion of revenge.” There is 
an admirable little humorous sketch of a barber’s shop, and the 
story—‘* No Country ”—of a magistrate’s court and a wretched 
exile haunted by the fear of deportation has the hard objective 
tragic sense one expects of Mr. Bates, but there is little else 
to put beside the wealth of the two previous volumes, beside 
such stories as “The Mill,” “The Station,” ‘‘ Beauty's 
Daughters.” This is a collection which Mr. Bates’s admirers, 
of whom I am devoutly one, may prefer to forget. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


Au 
—— 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Vive Le Roy. By Ford Madox Ford. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Rainbow Fish. By Ralph Bates. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

pivide the Desolation. By Kathryn Jean Macfarlane. (Harrap. 
PS nt India. By M. L. Skinner. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Apmirers of the “‘ Tietjens *” novels had better be warned 
at once that Vive Le Roy is a very different kind of book. 
Mr. Ford’s style and technique, of course, are there, but the 
tale itself is an altogether lighter and slighter thing, written 
in a different spirit, in fact, not a realistic novel at all, but an 
extravaganza, an entertainment. On the wrapper it is described 
as a mystery story, but the mystery is so very transparent 
that I can hardly think it will puzzle anyone for long. As 
early as the second chapter I, at any rate, guessed what had 
happened and was going to happen to Walter, though it may 
be that this perspicacity was due to my having read so recently 
Herr Feuchtwanger’s False Nero, which is based on a similar 
jdea. At all events the fascination of the novel does not 
depend upon ingenuity of plot, nor even on the fate of Walter, 
whom we know weil enough to be in perfectly safe keeping. 
We are really interested in the methods and personality of 
Mr. Penkethman, the fat and elderly detective, and in Walter’s 
fiancée, Cassie Mathers, the young American artist. For 
both are delightful, Penkethman especially, and we see them 
at their best in their relations with each other. Penkethmar, 
uninvited, is helping Cassie to find her lost lover, who on the 
day after their arrival in Paris disappears. The whole thing, 
as I have said, is an entertainment—improbable, fantastic, 
yet thanks to the reality of the characters, as we read, 


credible. 


To begin with there has been a revolution in France, and the 
Royalists have triumphed. This leads to Cassie’s lover Walter, 
a young physician, being sent over to Paris on a secret mission 
by the Communist Party in New York. On the boat he and 
Cassie make the acquaintance of Inspector Penkethman, and 
of Penthiévre, a distinguished Royalist agent. They also 
(the news comes by wireless) learn that the French king has 
been assassinated, though later this report is contradicted. 
When, therefore, we remember that in casual conversation 
Penthiévre has remarked upon the striking resemblance between 
Walter and the king, we already possess the key to the plot, 
which is not of any great importance except as a device to 
bring Penkethman and Cassie together. These two are among 
Mr. Ford’s happiest creations. Penkethman is wise, benevolent, 
and beautifully intelligent: Cassie is at once innocent and 
“hard boiled.””’ The story from the beginning moves more 
briskly than Mr. Ford’s novels usually do, being, for him at 
least, a straightforward yarn. It is also an amusing, and at 
moments an exciting one. 


Mr. Ralph Bates’s new book consists of four stories, the first 
of which, Rainbow Fish, fills up half the volume. It is a strange 
took—individual, living, coloured, sensuous, violent—and it 
leaves one in no doubt as to Mr. Bates’s talent. The tales, 
moreover, cover a wide field. Rainbow Fish itself is essentially 
a story of the sea, though there are long interludes of life on 
land. But the call of the sea is there, or rather of the sponge 
fisheries of Skarpa Island, last refuge of the dregs of society, 
where. no questions are asked. In five chapters, picturing 
widely different scenes, we are told how certain of the sponge 
fishers reached Skarpa. It is a method rather than a form, 
leaving the author free to introduce what he pleases. Thus 
we are given the boyhood of Robert Freeth in London, though 
Freeth is not really at the centre of the story, and we might with 
equal propriety have been given the boyhood of Captain 
Skinner, who, though he -has deliberately wrecked more than 
one ship, is the most sympathetic figure among these rascals, 
simply because of his fine effort to save their rotten boat on 
its last voyage. 


Mr. Bates has an extraordinary creative gift, the warm 
Pulse of life beats everywhere in his work, but in the 
tush of inspiration he seems too impatient to prune it and to 
shape it. His stories are crowded with impressions and 
characters presented in detached chapters, each of which in 
itself resembles a short story. In Rainbow Fish the only con- 





necting link between these chapters is Skarpa: in “ The Other 
Land” we get a series of dissolving views of London life held 
together merely by the fact that the characters know one 
another : in “‘ Dead End of the Sky ” alone is there a definite design. 
Here the several chapters are planned each to throw its peculiar 
light on the main subject, which is the story of a friendship, 
the two friends being a writer and a painter. The thing 
succeeds, has indeed, in its atmosphere of spiritual torment, an 
amazing power and intensity. It is painful, but it is brilliantly 
done, for the genius of both men is convincing, and through 
brutality we catch glimpses of beauty. 


Since Mrs. Gaskell’s day so much has been written concern- 
ing the Brontés, the few external happenings of their lives have 
become so well known, that it is hardly necessary to say more 
of the story in Miss Macfarlane’s novel based on the life of 
Emily Bronté than that it keeps closely to biographical tradi- 
tion. What is new is the reconstruction of certain chosen 
scenes, the dialogue, the interpretation of character—and the 
genesis of Wuthering Heights. 


There was a time not so long ago when Charlotte 
would inevitably have been the central figure in even an 
imaginative work about the Brontés ; in Divide the Desolation 
she is not much more important than Anne, and considerably 
less important than Branwell. Personally, I think that Miss 
Macfarlane is too kind to Branwell, and not kind enough to 
Charlotte. Both are used, perhaps unconsciously, to help in 
the portrait of Emily—Branwell sympathetically, Charlotte 
at times almost in the nature of a foil—and the question is 
whether that portrait is successful. I admit at once that Miss 
Macfarlane has drawn a consistent and lifelike figure—a figure 
one could accept without reserve had one not to reconcile it 
with the impression produced by Wuthering Heights and the 
best of the poems. But can we do this ? Let me quote a single 
sentence from the former. ‘‘I was only going to say that 
heaven did not seem to be my home; and I broke my heart 
with weeping to come back to earth; and the angels were so 
angry that they flung me out into the middle of the heath 
on the top of Wuthering Heights; where I woke sobbing 
for joy.” 


Of course we cannot expect Miss Macfarlane to write like 
that; nevertheless that is Emily; in that speech of Cathy's 
Emily is speaking; she is Cathy, and she is Heathcliff. Her 
spirit permeates the whole substance and texture of Wuthering 
Heights ; the novel is the spontaneous creation of an emotion 
which could find no outlet in real life. I believe she expressed 
herself in it once and for all ; behind it is the longing of unsatis- 
fied love, the ide. of a dream-mate, which probably had haunted 
her from childhood. This, however, is a personal view, and twice 
only in Miss Macfarlane’s book did I find anything with which 
to quarrel. The first occasion is when she makes Emily beat 
her bulldog on his face, half blinding him—a thing she never 
would have done: the second is when she makes a Mrs. 
Earnshaw, a teacher at Law Hill School, tell Emily the story 
of Wuthering Heights, with the characters already more or less 
adi mbra‘ed. Emily in turn tells it to Branwell, who writes the 
first chapters, and for a time they work at it in collaboration. 
That, I suppose, is why Branwell in the novel is given a share 
of her genius. It is plausible, and it is extremely interesting ; 
but I don’t believe a word of it, and would recommend those 
who are inclined to accept it to turn to Miss May Sinclair’s 
The Three Brontés. A completely satisfying portrait of Emily 
could not, I think, be given in a novel, except perhaps by 
Emily herself. 

In Tucker Sees India I imagine Mr. Skinner has had a shot 
at creating the popular type of hero who, if he catches on, can 
be used in subsequent tales of a more or less episodic nature. 
The present book is just such a collection of episodes, held 
together by the eccentric personality of Tucker, and by the 
Indian background. Only Mr. Skinner fails to make his 
incidents exciting, and the comedy is feeble. I can enjoy 
the adventures of Raffles, and Bulldog Drummond, and 
particularly those of Arséne Lupin, but this does not seem to 
mc a good book of its kind. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE POETRY OF EZRA 
POUND 


By Alice Steiner Amdur 


This is a somewhat prejudiced but 
discriminating study (Oxford University 
Press, 5s. 6d.). Miss Amdur clearly 
does not like Mr. Pound, but has to 
admit that he has written some fine 


poetry. His earlier poetry appeals most 
to her; Mauberley she finds disap- 
pointing, compared both with Mr. 


Eliot’s Waste Land and his Sweeney 
poems; the Cantos she considers a 
failure. The reason for this she finds 
in Mr. Pound’s lack of structural power 
and of a scale of values. The first of 
these objections may be justified, but 
surely not the second. Mr. Pound has a 
very definite scale of values, formed by 
his experience as a poet; it can be 
felt in all his judgements, making him 


at his best a brilliant critic; but it is 
personal and idiosyncratic: it is not 
everybody’s scale of values. On his 


lack of dramatic power Miss Amdur is 
much better: ‘‘ Pound is a master at 
catching vocal inflections, but each 
monologue consists of one voice telling 
one story, and the emphasis is on the 
actor and his speech, not on the conflict 
of emotions the actor describes.” On 
the other hand she is unjust to Pound 
as a reformer. It is absurd to say that 
“He resents the war, not as the tragedy 
of our civilisation, but as an unpardon- 
ably stupid intrusion of the world on 
the artist.” A famous passage in 
Mauberley is enough to refute that. 
She pays full homage, on the other 
hand, to Pound’s extraordinary musical 
and verbal sense, which is unrivalled 
in our age. She is attracted and 
repelled by him, attracted in spite of 
her repulsion. This makes her book 
lively and penetrating, but unsatisfactory. 
It is, nevertheless, within these limits, 
an excellent piece of work and will 
repay study. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVI- 
DENT INSTITUTION 


By M. A. Steuart 


Yet another centenary history reminds 
us of the importance of the financial 
concerns founded at or near Queen 
Victoria’s accession. Mr.  Steuart’s 
modest little account of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, which is published 
by the office at Edinburgh, shows that 
it was initiated in May, 1837, and that 
the guiding spirits were William Fraser, a 
printer, and James Cleghorn, who with 
Thomas Pringle edited the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine—the precursor of 
Blackwood’s. Cleghorn and Pringle’s 
quarrel with Blackwood is notorious, as 
the publisher had his own case stated 
in the first number of his magazine. 
Cleghorn was an experienced actuary and 
laid down the principles on which the 
business has since been conducted. 
Dying a year later, he was followed by 
his young partner, James Watson, who 
remained as manager and director till 
1893 and was succeeded by his son, who 
retired in 1928. This long family connex- 
ion doubtless intensified the wisely 
conservative policy that is characteristic 
of Scottish insurance offices. As Mr. 


Steuart points out, the office, like others, 


needed all its reserves when in the Great 
War it decided to continue the policies 
of serving soldiers without charging 
extra premiums. The crisis was sur- 
mounted, at a cost of a million and a half, 
and the institution resumed its steady 
progress. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


By Patrick Campbell 


For thirty years the publications of the 
Champlain Society of Toronto. on 
Canadian history and travel have done 
credit to Canadian scholars and Edin- 
burgh printers. The long connexion 
between the Dominion and Scotland is 
recalled by the Society’s new volume, 
issued only to members, in which Mr. 
H. H. Langton reprints and annotates 
the narrative of a young Scotsman’s tour 
in New Brunswick and Quebec in 1791-2. 
Campbell, who published his book at 
Edinburgh in 1793, intended it as a 
guide for his fellow Highlanders who 
thought of emigrating to Eastern Canada, 
as many of them had already done. Thus 
he was careful to note the farming 
prospects, the possible markets, the 
salmon fisheries and other practical 
matters rather than scenery and the 
trivial incidents of travel. To an Eng- 
lish reader Campbell’s account of the 
Indians and half-breeds is of special 
interest, and the life-story of David 
Ramsay, an old fur trapper from Fife 
who served as his guide, recalls the tales 
of Fenimore Cooper. Mr. Langton is 
a learned editor, but he jis puzzied 
by some of the common Scots words like 
** throng ” that Campbell naturally used. 


BARNEY BARNATO 
By Richard Lewinsohn 


Just forty years ago Barney Barnato 
ended a meteoric career, ‘ from White- 
chapel clown to diamond king,” by throw- 
ing himself from a Cape mailboat. He 
was only forty-four, but he had long been 
a millionaire. Mr. Lewinsohn’s memoir 
(Routledge, tos. 64.) of this singular 
man, whose real name was Isaacs, is as 
readable as most stories of adventure 
and does not overrate his qualities or 
underrate his luck in arriving at Kimber- 
ley in 1873, when the infant diamond 
industry was almost moribund. Barnato, 
then a robust youth of twenty, was able 
to endure a spell of extreme poverty and 
profit by the first signs of reviving trade. 
Thrifty and shrewd, he bought claims. 
He was the first to guess the possibili- 
ties of the “ blue ground,” deep down 
below the surface, where diamonds have 
since been found in abundance. By 1880 
he was making £90,000 a year. In 1888, 
after a sharp conflict which the author 
describes clearly, Barnato and Rhodes 
amalgamated their interests in the De 
Beers combine. Barnato was elected to 
the Cape Parliament but took no real 
interest in politics. Indeed, it was his 
misfortune to have no interests apart 
from money and sport. But it is fair 
to add that his friendship with Kruger 
enabled him to prevent the old President 
from confirming the death sentences 
passed on the four Johannesburg men 
principally concerned in Jameson’s raid. 
Barnato should be remembered for 
that one sensible act. 
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THE AUGUST MAGAZINE 


PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEYy com 
ments severely on the Palestine Repor 
in the Nineteenth Century, It jg 3 
counsel of despair.” The Arabs vies 
no aptitude for self-government, How 
ever, “having compromised to 4 
the scheme, the Government mugt Dot 
compromise further.” — Sir Norma, 
Angell, under the heading “How 
Make our Armament Useless,” 
that we must define our policy and let 
the world know exactly what we ate 
resolved to defend, otherwise our atm; 
will not avail us. Captain M, D 
Kennedy discusses “ This Freedom of 
the Press: A Great Illusion,” from the 
standpoint of the foreign corresponden, 
who is required to supply sensation 
news promptly rather than considere 
views. Mr. A. Beers describes 
“The Administration of Justice in the 
Irish Free State,” not unfavourably. 
though he thinks that the executiy 
has too much despotic power unde 
the Public Safety Acts, passed against 
armed revolutionaries. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr 
Sisley Huddleston discusses ‘ Recovery 
in France” in a hopeful spirit, 
Blum’s experiment, he says, was bound 
to fail. France must now pay for jt 
and will, he thinks, do so, under the 
guidance of M. Bonnet, “a capable 
orthodox financial expert.’ Sir Charle 
Hobhouse and Professor Gilbert Murray 
argue respectively for and agains 
excising sanctions from the League 
Covenant; Professor Murray thinks 
that the Covenant is misunderstood, 
and chides the pure Pacifists for joining 
the League’s enemies. Mr. Alfred 
Beesly criticises ‘‘ A Generous Nutrition 
Policy ’’ from the strictly Victorian Whig 
standpoint as wasteful. Bird _ lovers 
will delight in Miss G. B. Gooch’s 
account of ‘‘A Pair of Spotted Fly- 
catchers.” 



















































Blackwoods has an amusing account 
by Mr. I. H. Kerr of his ‘‘ Free Passage” 
from Canada to England in a cattle. 








boat. ‘“‘ Ubique” is a good story of 
the Indian Mutiny. Other articles 
deal with Iraq, the Alps, Burma, 





Nigeria and Northern Australia, thus 
covering once again a wide stretch of 
the world. 






The Cornhill prints a first instalment 
of the very interesting letters exchanged 
in August, 1914, between Brigadier- 
General Lewin in France and Lady 
Edwina Lewin, Lord Robert’s daughter, 
at home in England. General Lewin 
was with the 1st Army Corps under 
Haig, and his notes written during 
the retreat through Landrecies are 
instructive. Mr. C. F. Meade, writing 
on “Epics of the Alps,’’ describes 
very clearly the tragic and foolhardy 
attempts on the Eigerwand above 
Grindelwald in the last two summers, 
costing in all six lives. 


In the English Historical Review 
Professor H. N. Fieldhouse attacks 
once again the old problem of “ Boling- 
broke’s Share in the Jacobite Intrigue 
of 1710-14,” and, using the despatches 
of the French Ambassador in London, 
maintains that Bolingbroke was n0 
more deeply committed than Oxford 
to the support of the Pretender. He 
fully recognised that James Edward's 
religion was a fatal bar, for, as Iberville 
wrote, “ England would receive a Turk 
in preference to a Roman Catholic.” 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


HAVING whispered words of caution to investors a week ago, 
J am disappointed that the recovery in stock markets has been 
so pronounced. The economic background, as I explained, 
was good enough to justify a rally, and now international 
politics have obliged with a rather unexpected turn for the 
better. With markets still the healthier for their recent slim- 
ming, convalescence has quickly given place to quite a vigorous 
display, and virtually every section, from gilt-edged to specu- 
lative mining shares, has managed to stage some sort of rally. 
The volume of business has not been large, but what there has. 
been has reflected a fairly general wish to buy. 


Of course, Throgmorton Street is buzzing with predictions 
of an autumn boom, and that partly explains the recovery taking 
place now. When enough people in the City are saying—and 
meaning—that there will be a big rise in security values in the 
autumn, one need never doubt that the rise has as good as 
started. Not all the intending buyers are prepared to wait 
for the end of the holiday lull, and once the upward trend is 
there, those hovering on the brink are usually drawn in. 
Fortunately, the rises recorded so far have not lifted prices 
very substantially, at any rate in relation to pre-Budget and 
gold-scare conceptions, so that there should still be scope for 
worth-while purchases. Securities discussed in these notes 
will always be recommended at prices at which I judge them to 
be fair value for the money. 

* * * * 
HOME RAILWAY PREFERENCES 

With the exception of the London, Midland & Scottish the 
home railway companies have done all that was expected of 
them in the first half of the year, and a little more. Expenditure 
has been rising but net revenues, especially on the London & 
North Eastern and the Great Western, have improved quite 
considerably. Once again, therefore, I feel justified in pointing 
out the merits of some of the preference stocks. Here is a 
selection which offers good security with attractive income 
yields :— 


Yield 

Current % 

Price. £s. d. 
Gt. Western 5 per cent. Pref. .. 119} 4°¢§ 3 
L.M.S. 4 per cent. First Pref. : 864 414 3 
L.M.S. 4 per cent. 1923 Pref. .. 794 § F 9 
L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. First Pref. .. vie 74 5 8 9 
Southern 5 per cent. Pref... ath ; 117 4 6 9 


In the current half-year the companies will all be faced 
with a further rise in costs but will have the benefit of three 
months’ working on the increased level of freights and fares. 
With gross receipts still rising, they should be able to improve 
their net revenues still further by the end of the year, strengthen- 
ing the cover behind the preference stocks. Among the specu- 
lative stocks in the railway market London & North-Eastern 
second preference, quoted around £30 per £100 nominal, or 
és. in the £, still looks to me better value for money than any 
of the ordinaries. L.M.S. ordinary, at £33, however, is prob- 
ably worth putting away for six months on the theory that the 
net revenue figures just declared represent a pretty conservative 
estimate of the earnings position. 

* * * + 
A LIQUIDATION DEBENTURE 

Mr. Bruce Gardner’s speech at the annual meeting of 
Armstrong, Whitworth Securities confirms the conclusion I 
drew some weeks ago that this company is moving steadily 
towards an orderly liquidation. As I anticipated, the funds 
derived from the sale of assets will be ample to cover the repay- 
ment at par of the full preference capital, the whole of which is 
held by two trust companies. The merits, as a short-term hold- 
ing, of the A.W. Second Stock Trust debentures have already 
been emphasised in these notes. These debentures, repayable at 
roughly £122, are not dear at £115, or 6 points above the price 
at which they stood two months ago. The ordinary stock, 
now £140, should also be interesting in the light of its break-up 
value of over £160. 


The most interesting stock at the moment, however, is the 
A.W. Consolidated Stock Trust income debenture, quoted 
around £65. This trust’s only asset is a block of 750,000 
Armstrong, Whitworth Securities £1 second preference shares 


which, it now seems clear, will realise its full par value of 
£750,000. Against this asset there is just over £1,000,000 of 
income debenture outstanding, indicating a liquidation value 
of just under £75 per £100 of stock. A potential buyer will 
ask : How long may one expect to have to wait for the money ? 
Will it take six months, twelve months, or two years ? Without 
any precise official guidance, I can only guess, but I should say 
that repayment should be practicable within a year. If this fore- 
cast is realised, a buyer would have a tax-free profit of, say, £8 
on an outlay of £65, which would be the equivalent of investing 
for a year at over 12 per cent. tax free. 


* * * * 


OIL SHARES AND PETROL PRICES 


While I must confess to some surprise at the sudden reduc- 
tion in petrol prices, I have not changed my view of the pro- 
spects of either the oil industry or oil shares. A cut in petrol 
prices based on a reduction in crude prices in the United States 
would have had serious implications, but that is not the way 
events have moved. Export prices from the Gulf ports, so far 
from declining, have been as firm as a rock, so firm indeed that 
many people here had been looking for 1s. 8d. rather than 
1s. 7d. petrol before the autumn. Why, then, the 3d. reduc- 
tion? My own guess is that prices have been reduced partly 
because tanker freight rates have fallen since the spring and 
partly because the distributing companies, with an expanding 
market to serve, have found their costs per unit have been 
falling. 

The big combines, one may be sure, have definite ideas of 
the proportion of the total sales they feel they ought to maintain, 
so that another factor influencing the decision to cut prices 
may have been the active expansion policy followed by several 
of the smaller groups. I have no doubts that in recent months 
the British petrol market has been a very profitable field of 
operations such as has encouraged the small distributors to 
stretch out for every gallon of the increase in sales. In these 
conditions, the bigger units in the market may have felt that the 
time, as well as the opportunity, had come to curb any tendency 
towards excessive enthusiasm. In any event, the statistical 
position of oil in the United States is so strong and profit- 
margins are still so satisfactory that the holder of oi! shares 
should not lose any sleep. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

From all appearances this year is going to see many colliery 
output records in Great Britain. Home demand reflects the 
steadily quickening tempo of heavy industry, and especially 
of the iron and steel trade, while export sales, the mainstay of 
the South Wales field, have begun to expand spectacularly. 
As selling prices have also improved, I think we may look 
with confidence for some excellent colliery profits this year. 
From a speculative standpoint the 4s. deferred shares of 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries are an interesting low-priced 
proposition around 2s. 9d. With its headquarters in Chester- 
field, Yorkshire Amalgamated is a big group, and it has recently 
pursued an energetic policy of reorganisation, the effects of 
which have been evident in a rising curve of profits. 


Against a net figure of £50,273 in 1935, profits for the year 
ended March 31st, 1937, have risen to £239,487, and the 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 2 per cent. to § per 
cent. free of tax. The deferred shares, which come into the 
picture after the ordinaries have received 8 per cent., are thus 
beginning to look interesting. Another moderate rise in 
profits is all that is needed to bring the deferred capital into 
the dividend list, and then they are entitled to 3 per cent. for 
every I per cent. above 8 per cent. paid on the ordinaries. The 
next accounts are not due until the spring, but it can be assumed 
that, barring accidents, they will show a further sharp increase 
in earnings. The deferred shares should therefore move 
gradually towards their par value. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space pernuts. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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FINANCE 
COMPULSORY MOTOR INSURANCE 


Mewmeers of Parliament during the present recess will have 
plenty to occupy their attention in the Reports of Depart- 
mental Committees on matters of considerable importance 
to the general public. Within the next week or two the 
Report is expected to be issued of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which has been considering the problem of what is 
commonly known as “ Share-Pushing,” and, needless to 
say, it is a Report which the City is awaiting with keen interest. 
Meanwhile, immediately before Parliament rose there was 
issued the Report of a Departmental Committee on the sub- 
ject of Compulsory Insurance. he Committee was appointed 
by the Board of Trade in February of last year under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Felix Cassel to consider what changes 
in the law relating to compulsory insurance against third- 
party risks and by employers against liabilities to their work- 
men might be desirable. It will also be recalled that the 
appointment of the Committee arose, primarily, from the 
failure of certain companies transacting motor-vehicle 
insurance; these failures occasioned hardship to injured 
third parties who were deprived of compensation, and also 
to insured persons who failed to receive the indemnities which 
they have been compelled to pay. 





PROTECTING THE INSURED. 


It is well to remember the circumstances which led to the 
appointment of the Committee, because throughout the 
Report it is evident that attention has been very specially 
concentrated upon the best means of protecting the insured 
against any possible risk of failing to obtain the fulfilment 
of the undertaking in his contract. And indeed the very fact 
of insurance against third-party risks being made compulsory 
by the Government necessarily calls for the interests of the 
insured being protected in every possible way. 


First and foremost, therefore, the Committee recommend 
that no Insurer should be permitted to undertake any branch 
of compulsory insurance business unless licensed to do so 
by the Board of Trade. At the same time the business of 
insurance is in so many respects a technical and indeed almost 
a scientific business that for the purpose of advising the 
Board of Trade about the licensing of insurers the Committee 
recommend that there should be set up three Advisory Com- 
mittees to be concerned with the licensing of the three 
categories of insurers who would come under review: 7?z., 
Insurance Companies, Lloyd’s Underwriters and Mutual 
Indemnity associations. Each of the Committees is to consist 












Life Assurance 
with the 
“Old Eqrvitable” 









“A mind fixed and bent upon 
something that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death.” Bacoa 










The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 



















of five members appointed by the Board of Trade from 
persons drawn from the respective categories of insurers, 


A GUARANTEE FUND. 

The second and almost equally importani recommenday, 
of the Committee is that there should be a Central G 
Fund to be contributed to by all the Insurance Companis 
in proportion to their compulsory insurance prem; 
this Fund to be drawn upon in cases where for suffices 
reason an Insurance Company might be unable or uniwiis 
to meet a claim. Apart from this Fund, however, the’ Cop. 
mittee recommend that there should be no special depos 
for compulsory insurance as such. The Committee aly 
recommend that all licensed insurers should render to th 
Board of Trade revenue accounts, and, where NeCessay 
returns in respect of outstanding claims for the three clatgs 
of business—ziz., Motor Vehicle insurance business in th 
United Kingdom; Employers’ Liability business in th 
United Kingdom ; and Aircraft insurance business, 


Po.icy ‘‘ CONDITIONS.” 

Another important feature of the Committee’s recom. 
mendations is concerned with the matter of Defences 
insurers and failure to insure. Among other things th 
Committee point out that while the basis of volun 
insurance is the protection of the insured by means of, 
contract between himself and the person whom he selegs 
as his insurer, the person for whose benefit comp 
insurance is being introduced is not a party to the contrat 
and has no voice in the framing of its terms. It is further 
pointed out that, so far as motor-vehicle insurance is con- 
cerned, the injured third party may, notwithstanding variou 
enactments, still lack the protection of an enforceable policy 
of insurance where the motorist has failed to comply with 
the conditions of the policy other than those rendered 
ineffective by the Road Traffic Acts, or where a declaration 
by the Court avoiding the policy on the ground of material 
misrepresentation or nondisclosure may have been obtained 
by the insurer, or where the motorist may have failed alto- 
gether to comply with the obligation of insurance. 


In consideration of this matter of Defences the Committee 
recommend that “ conditions ”’ permissible in policies should 
be reduced to a minimum and they specify the conditions 
which should be recognised as permissible in policies. The 
Committee further recommend, as in the case of material 
misrepresentation or nondisclosure, no insurer should bk 
permitted to repudiate liability as against the third party 
on the ground of a breach even of those permitted conditions 
(set out in the Appendix of the Report) without first obtaining 
a declaration by the Court that such breach has been 
established. 


It would seem therefore that a policy is not to be rendered 
inoperative by the insured person’s failure to observe certain 
conditions now commonly inserted in policies. “ For 
example,” writes the Insurance Editor of the Morning Post, 
“in most standard policies a condition of the insurance 
is that the vehicle is maintained in an efficient condition 
and liability is specifically excepted if the vehicle is drawn 
in an unsafe condition. These exceptions find no place 
in the list of permitted conditions.” 


Although in some quarters there has been a disposition 
to consider that the Committee in their concern for th 
interest of the public have made recommendations involving 
some hardship to insurance companies, it is felt that on 
the whole the recommendations are fair and reasonable. 
It is, of course, after all for the licensed insurers to determine 
the premiums covering the various risks, while insurance 
itself having been made compulsory it would seem that 
the gross revenues from the premiums should enable the 
Committee’s recommendations to be carried out without 
loss or hardship to the companies. Indeed such must be 
the end desired by the Committee, for though its considera- 
tions may have been said to have been concentrated upon 
the due performance of the contracts affecting third-party 
risks, it is obvious that unless the insurer were also # 
be adequately protected the system of insurance itself would 
break down to the loss of the public quite as much as 
the companies... . ARTHUR W. KIppyY. 


(Financial Notes on page 258) 
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OF GLORIOUS 
EXPLORATION 


ON THE 


IRANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner 


with its assurance of congenial fellow - travellers, 
perfect cuisine and thoughtfully planned entertainment. 


SEPT. 
SEPT. 2 


ANNUAL XMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAY CRUISE. 


Madeira, Gambia, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 
D and Canary Islands. 
° 24 DAYS from 49 GNs. 


Write today for ilius. brochure ana full details of 1937 ARANDORA STAR Cruises. 


ee a. ee 


S.W.1. Whi. 2266. L’pool, Birm’ham, Manchester & Agencies. 
C.F.H. 1 


Greece, Dalmatian Coast, Yugo-Slavia, Italy, 
Venice and Portugal. 
21 DAYS from 40 GNS. 
Malta, Dalmatian Coast, - Italy, Venice, 
Yugo-Slavia, Greece, the Holy Land, 


Egypt, Algeria, Portugal. 
30 DAYS from 28 GNS. 


3 Lower Regent St., 
09 








SEE INDIA 


BIJAPUR. The Mosque and part 
of Ibrahim Raza 2nd Tomb. 


To travel amid the sights and mysteries of the 
sun-steeped land of India is to visit a world 
wherein you may savour the grandeur of the 
past yet enjoy the luxury of the present. 
Traversing mighty India is one of the world’s 
foremost railway systems. The trains are more 
and 
there is no extra charge for sleeping berths. 


roomy than those of other countries, 


For full information please apply to 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 
BUREAU 57 HAYMARKET, S.W. 1. 








BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to Ingh level points where it 
is needed, 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 


Why pay heavy water rates if you have a 
small spring or stream running on your 
] 


BLAKE'S HYDRAM 
and ? 


or Self-Acting Pump 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Phone: ’Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington. Rams, Accrington. 








ROYAL MAIL 





BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 2£.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 











HOME MOVIES ano 
Miniature Cameras 


Whatever you need, you will get it with the best 
service and unbiassed advice from Amateur Cine 
Service. Part exchange on a fair-and-square basis. 
Lists free on request. 


NEARLY 50% OFF LIST PRICES 


on Secondhand, Guaranteed, Reconditioned 
apparatus of all kinds. Latest lists on 
application. 


Nase Wows your nant Sle / 
THE AMATEUR CINE 
SERVICE, LTD., 


52,54 WIDMORE ROAD, BROMLEY. 
(20 minutes Charing. Cross.) 
fELEPHONE : RAVENSBOURNE 0156/7. 














ai sare Spero SS a 


At Marianské Lazn2 (Marienbad), 
mee Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), Frantiskovy 
Lazné /Franzensbad), Pistany and 
many other famous Czechoslovak 
Spas, sufferers from many ailments 4 
find fresh health and renewed vigour. 
Enjoy a restful health-giving holidey 
in this land of colourful beauty and 
romantic charm, only five hours from 
London by air. 
50-66 per cent. reduction in fares 
on Czechoslovak State — 


FASCINATING LAND OF MANY CONTRASTS 


Interesting literature on the Czechoslovak Spas post free from the Czeches'evak 
Travel Bureau, Dept. $., 21 Regent St., $.W.1, or principal travel agencies. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


_ CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

Wit the exception of Home Railway stocks, which have been 
adversely affected by the circumstances referred to below, the 
Stock Markets during the past week have been distinctly 
cheerful and, not by any means for the first time, it looks 
as if the holiday month of August might see a fair amount of 
activity in the Markets. An outstanding feature of the 
week has been the very general recovery in South African 
Gold Mining shares, and at the other extreme of the market 
British Funds and kindred securities have also advanced. 
Cheap money and abundant signs of large investment resources 
have been chiefly responsible for this advance, which has been 
well put to the test during the last fortnight in the number of 
new capital issues of the investment type, nearly all of which 
have been rapidly absorbed. 


x x * * 


RaILway RESULTS. 


Apart from the London Midland and Scottish interim 
statement, which proved a little disappointing to the market, 
the railway dividend and profit statements were pretty much 
in accordance with expectations, while, also as anticipated, 
the necessary powers have been given to the railways by 
the Tribunal to raise their rates. Nevertheless, the market for 
Home Railway stocks has been rather dull owing to attention 
having been largely concentrated upon the wages demands 
which have recently been heard before the Wages Tribunal. 
The weekly traffics of the trunk lines continue to be satisfactory, 
but it is recognised that the present demands of the wage- 
earners are, in their entirety, of a character calculated to 
absorb increased earnings and more, coming as they do 
upon increased outlays connected with the rising prices of 
materials. 

* * * * 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH SECURITIES. 


Some three years ago when Mr. C. Bruce Gardner was 
appointed to the Chairmanship of Armstrong Whitworth 
Securities Company, Limited, that company had in the previous 
year been working at a loss of £531,000. How materially 
the situation has improved may be gathered from the fact that 
for the year 1936 there was a small profit of £15,000. This 
in itself was good news for the shareholders, but in the course 
of his speech last week at the annual meeting Mr. Gardner was 
able to announce a development of still greater importance, 
namely, that the company had effected a sale of its Scotswood 
and Close Works, which are to be given over to the manufacture 
of munitions, and although the name of the purchaser was 
not disclosed at the meeting, it has been generally assumed 
that the buyer was the British Government. 

Assuming such to be the case, the development is one which 
has met with general approval inasmuch as it means the taking 
over of works already suitable for the manufacture of munitions, 
thus meeting the question of the speed required in connexion 
with the rearmament programme and also, it may be hoped, 
the avoidance of unnecessary waste which might be incurred 
at a later date if a number of munition works had to be scrapped. 
Moreover, Mr. Gardner was able to state that the sale had 
been effected on terms satisfactory both to the buyer and to the 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 


If you run short of money during your holiday 
you will no doubt communicate urgently with 
your bank. If you run short of books (a lesser 
but still serious disaster) we hope you will send a 


telegram to BUMPUSBUKO, WESDO, LONDON. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 































as 


company, so that in any final realisation of the assets of Armstrong 
. Whitworth Securities the chances of Ordinary Shareholder, 
receiving something have been somewhat increased, 


* x * * 







PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


It is always satisfactory to be able to record profits of g 
company exceeding those foreshadowed in the original pro. 
spectus. This would seem to be so in the case of McDo 
Trust, Limited. At the recent annual meeting the Chaj 
Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, was able to state that the tradin, 
profit of McDougalls, Limited—the Operating Company~ 
for the year ended March 31st last amounted to £260,340 a 
compared with £208,044 in the previous year and with ay 
profits of £160,842 disclosed in the prospectus issued in 1933 
At the annual meeting the Chairman referred to the violent 
fluctuations in the wheat market during the year and the neces. 
sity laid upon the company to adjust selling prices both upward; 
and downwards.- The Directors have been able to recommend 
a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 4 per cent., anda 
bonus of 2 per cent., making ro per cent. for the year, 

* * * * 





















AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE. 

At the recent annual general meeting of Amalgamated 
Roadstone Corporation, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. G, F 
Nalder, expressed the opinion that in the early future Exchequer 
resources must be released for expenditure on the roads. Ip 
the meantime, he said that an increasing proportion of the 
company’s output was being demanded for the. manufacture 
of high-grade concrete for the Defence programme. The 
Directors are declaring a final dividend of 34 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, making 6 per cent. for the year. 

* *x * * 

















BREWERY PROFITS. 


The brewing industry has done well during the past year, 
The Directors of Arthur Guinness, Son and Co. are able to 
maintain the dividend and bonus of the previous year, making 
29 per cent. for the whole year, with an allocation of £200,000 
to Reserve. Watney Combe Reid and Co. are again paying a 
final dividend of 9 per cent. on the Deferred, while the bonus 
this time is 4 per cent. against 3 per cent., so that the total 
payment for the year amounts to 19 per cent., compared with 
18 percent. Friary Holroyd and Healy’s Brewery of Guildford 
also announce a dividend at the same rate as last year, making 
13 per cent. for the whole year. The full Report of Watney 
Combe Reid and Co. which followed the dividend announce- 
ment is also an excellent one, showing net profits of £1,428,583 
as compared with £1,387,931 for the previous year. The 
balance-sheet is also a strong one. 

* * 



















* * 
A BREWERY JUBILEE. 


Threlfall’s Brewery Company has achieved its Jubilee, and 
the fiftieth Annual Report is a good one, showing that the 
trading profits of the year to June 30th last, after provision 
for taxation and bonus to employees, amounted to £423,855, 
compared with £393,328 for the previous year. The net 
profits.at £303,836 compare with £282,526 for the previous 
year, thus fully justifying the increase of I per cent. in the 
dividend to 18 per cent. for the year. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” AUGUST 5TH, 1837. 


Goodwood Races commenced on Wednesday ; and the running was 
good, but the company was thin. The Craven Stakes were won by 
Mr. Day’s Drummer, beating Scroggins and Sepoy, after a splendid 
race. Mr. Wreford’s Wisdom won the Drawing-room Stakes, and 
Mr. Bowes’s Comus the Levant Stakes. The chief race was for the 
Goodwood Stakes, for which twenty horses started: they were won 
by Mr. Forth’s Lucifer, after a severe struggle with Mr. Fox’s 
Carpenter and Lord Chesterfield’s Hornsea. The winning horses 
on Thursday were Colonel Peel’s Castaway, the Duke of Richmond’s 
Guava, and Lord Chesterfield’s Edgar. 

Yesterday the races were won by Mr. Rush’s Pickwick, Mr. 
Bowes’s Grey Momus, Lord Jersey’s Mendicant, Lord Tavistock’s 
Lyrnessus, and Lord Chesterfield’s Carew. None of these races 
were particularly well contested. 

The Whigs in Cambridge are giving great annoyance to the Tory 
voters, by bringing before the Magistrates such of them as they.can 
prove to have voted without due qualification. Mr. Parfitt, a shop- 
keeper, who on being questioned by the poll-clerk as to whether he 
still held the qualification for which he was registered, replied that he 
did, though he quitted it in May last, was one of the parties ordered 
to find bail. Mr. Parfitt had premises in the same street, of ample 
value, but they were not those alluded to in the register. It is all very 
well that these clauses in the Reform Act should be stringently 
enforced : they will then become intolerable, and be got rid of. 
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rIEFFER’S 


By ZENO 
(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 








the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be open 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
tions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
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ining solu , ° . 
sorcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] Heffer $s can help you im any matter 
concerning the buying and selling of 
riz 13) (|4~=«|8)=«([6 7 {8 {9 books, be they new, secondhand, or 
foreign. Write now for free Catalogues. 
7 11 12 13 [14 
715 16 17 {18 W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE f=) ENGLAND. 
19 20 | 21 
bo | | 23 24 Camoarioce 
[25 | | 26 
“ i . . R a 
= ig 1s nO frigate like a booke 
27 28 | | 29 . ~ 
to tales us lands away EMILY DICKINSON 
31 
” But if you are afraid of sending your friends on a voy- 
age they may not like, why not give them a ticket 
82 33 which will take them anywhere they want to go—even to 
the mountains of the moon? Give them Book Tokens 
ACROSS 5. Not clear. which they can exchange for the very books they want: 
1. Can’t be otherwise than 6. A walker goes about a turn 
honest with this sequence of of work. Book Tokens — speak volumes 
cards in poker. 8. Concerning. 
7&13.Part of a potato a g. “Such sober. . . of waking Obtainable from all booksellers; prices from 
tailor would appreciate ? bliss.” 3s. 6d. to 21s. plus 3d. for an attractive card 


10. What the slang editor, proud 10. Davy Jones’s Locker ? 
of his musical magazine, 11. Rare lily is matter for banter. 


might call it! 12. rev. Living beings whose 
19; See 7. actions are without active 
15. Ellipses. intelligence. 


17. More than quick-witted. 14. To personate character of 


19. When the cook fulfils this lower rank without a begin- 
kind of order it’s perfect. ning is awkward. 
21. Where the sluggard is told 16. Merry-making. 
to go. 18. Woman’s mantle. 
22. This wolf is mythological. 20. “ Trifles, light as air, 
23. See 33. Are to the jealous confirma- 
24. Do kind of knotted work. tions strong 
25. 1 with 54 ciphers. As... of holy writ.” 
26. You have to move painfully 28. Piece of curb ? 


to get to this. 29. Vowels. 
27. —" riding-horse cursed SOLUTION TO 
: CROSSWORD NO. 253 


30. Corrupt gorge. 

31. What always accommodates 
in bridge ? 

32. The last twelve months in 
the poetic calendar. 

33. Shrill cries about 23. 


DOWN 


Cope went (anag.). 
This revelation was cut short. 
This one is solitary. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 253 is Miss Mary H. I. 
Macmillan, 30 Ashley Avenue, Belfast. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aa das see eos aes £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 











Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should 
be quoted, 





bearing your greeting. (Or 1s. for the“‘ Special” 
Book Token, a miniature volume which is a 
gift in itself.) 




















YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 113 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 











ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, Lenden, &.6. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


as a line. 


5% for135 74% for26; and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 








T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
. BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 


End and Bethnal Green. 


3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





TINEPENCE an ounce, that grand old rich, 
TOM LONG Tobacco fiils a niche. 





~~ RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 
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WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





ISTRESSED _GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


AID 


D 


Please do not overlock our poor and infirm ladies 
and gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain 
350 existing pensioners and to aid others in sore need. 
Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. H. R. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 
C.B.E., J.P., 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 


Chairman: 








CINEMAS 





CADE M Y 
Oxford Street. 


CINEMA 
Ger. 2981. 





The famous international comedienne, 
MOLLY PICON, in a gay Jewish comedy, 
“ YIDDLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” (UV). 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 

4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated gir’s and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Appty 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 

i SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 

University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 

Diploma of the University of London. Teacher’s 

Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 

Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 

Froebe! Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 

teachers. The College also offers the vear’s training 

required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 

Certticate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
*, FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDX. 








from 18 upwards) admitted for 
‘training. Specially intended 
yn wishing to become club 
ning for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare work care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to's needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
lars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 







leaders or to begin trai 














fAVHE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 

¢vurt, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





’ 
Luxurious travel by 
®. on @ 

City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
ean be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 


established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAYé KARACHI £40 
COLOMBO £ 41° MADRASE43 
CALCUTTA £45 


 ELLERMAN’S 


CITYé HALL LINES 


wk Write for 104-106 Leadenhall! Street, 


a 
+ 


ys i = London, E.C.3, A venue 2424 
season facili. Lower Building, Liverpool. 
ties, 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
JUBLIC AND __ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR BOOK 
Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


cK WoO RTH 
NEAR PONTEFRACT 





$c H 0-0.L4 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers). 
Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistress: Helen M. Neatsy, M.A. 

Good general education up to Higher School Certificate. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 

Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 

















———— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


aaa 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubjj 
.£ on individual lines for girls from Tol schol 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for th: 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, An, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. , 
































HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognise| 

by Board of Education. — This well-known School for 
Girls now occupix large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard, jj 
games, riding and swimming. Individual -attentiog 
assured, Entire charge if desired. Illustrated Pros. 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 















EDUCATIONAL 











XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 

“4 CONDITIONS. Expert individual tuition for 
School Certificate, University, Service and profession] 
entrance exams., with care of character, health & Careers ; 
no abnormal boys; ten years’ successes.—Apply M, 
CHANING-P£ARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon, England, 














HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
T M.A.Oxon., Miss  Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects, 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
of recentsuccesses, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 















) aiediataiaii i OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1937-38. 





Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 2s. 6d., post free 


38.). 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION (including Economics, 
Commerce, Geography, Social Science, and Public 
Administration). 

ULT EDUCATION 














DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 


MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. : 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT: 
SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS 
and PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENTRY 
DEGREE COURSE. 


UPON A 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING. COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical. Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 158 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR” | 


IS NOW READY 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with instructions an 
addressed to:—INDEX DEPT.. ‘‘ THE SPEC- 
TATOR.” LTD 99 GOWER STREET, 





é hr TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 





TD., 
LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


i 





{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. __._.. 
Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 ¢ 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 
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August 6, 1937] 


—— 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per lene (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charg24 


as a line. 


5% for 135 74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent on'y to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


1 Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertioxs ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, Londoa, 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure msertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


tii 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
In cata s 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
lie INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate. W 8. 








i 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1.000.—Miss N. 
McFarLANE(C .TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 








Fn 
UBLISHER has Opening tor Poems, Essays, 
Novels. &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LassaLLe Limiteb. 47 Old 
Compton Street. London, W.1 Phone Gerrard 5397 





a — 
—_—— 


~ONGS & POEMS wanted tor broadcasting. Amateurs’ 
K works considered. —E.B.M.S., 197 Victoria St., London. 





——__—— =< 
— 





PUBLICATIONS 





— 


VERY month over 28,000 people read The Fast End 
E Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Fast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 





OEB LIBRARY WANTED.—4s. 6d. per vol. tor 
L complete vols. or sets, 3s. 6d. tor odd vols. Send 
without quoting. Cash by return.—J. CLARKE HALL, 
Ltp., 146 Fleet Street. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





YARDENERS !—NO MORE ‘“ WEEDING 3 ACK- 
XJ ACHE” !—New “Whippet” Weeder with 
owerful but blunt jaws pulis cut weeds, roots and all. 
No stooping or kneeling. §2in. long. Reaches back of 
deep beds or amongst rows of plants, without damage. 
Simple, light (only 220zs.), rapid, for beds, plots, 
rockeries. SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. 
—Send P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage) to CORPORATE 
InbustTRIES LTD. (Dept. SP4), 6/7 Buc'ungham Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythine 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited tc 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands ot readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Specrator Offices, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—25°%, for 6 insertions ; §°% for 13 
74% per 26 and 10% tor §2. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night. or 3os. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week!y.— Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Iilustrated Guide trom R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 


R.A.C 





ee ALISON HOTEL.—Meliville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





\\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
& Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 





_ YOURSELVES in English Country. | 





Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS | 

and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. | 

P.R. H. A., Lrp.. St GrEorGE’S HOTEL. 193 REGENT | 

STREET, W’. 1. 








QURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country | 
. quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply tor List ‘* S,’’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


7 ICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sa., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. mght or 30s. w’kly : with | 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’Kly.— Vict. 7289. | 

















This Year= ee 





Be sure of a pl2ce in the Sun 
this Summer! Come to Canada, 
wh-re you can bask to your 
health’s contcnt, amid scenes of 
exquisite loveliness. Let 
Canadian Pecific arrange your 
itin-rary, — or jcin an cscorted 
Tour of from three to seven 
weeks at moderate all-in cost. 


Ask for n:w Tours Bookicts. 


a 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


P,, adia vn (C7 ih 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(WH Itehall 7800), and 103 Leadenhall Steet, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southamovton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 





FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





or KENYA COFFEE, treshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 lb. tor §s. 6d.. post paid in U.K.— 
RALPH RICHARDSON. Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 





NINEST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 12 Ibs. 3s. 6d. 

24 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs. 12s. 6d Carr. paid. 
Empties tree. Send for list—J. E STANTON. Swar 
Terrace) Evesham 





WHERE TO STAY 





BINGDON-ON-THAMES. — Boating, 
Z riding golf. — CaLprcott House 
Gardens 6 acres. 


Hotel. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL olfers you 


almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End, 
Beautifully appointed with a staif 
concerned for your comfort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board 


rite or 'phone ter brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 
Tel 


: Sydenham 5363 











NADA 





bathing, | 


a AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





RETIREMENT IN SUSSEX. 


| [AST DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, amidst 
| #4 23 square miles of permanently Downs : 
| three miles from Eastbourne. Sites from £300. Free- 
| hold houses from £1,000. Magnificent views of sea 
downs. 

Particulars from Fast Dean Downtanps ESTAT2, 
5 Winimill Lane, Friston, near East 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
| BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
| BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
| BOURNEMOUTH 6(Sandbanks}—HAVEN. 
| BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
| BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 
| BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) TUDOR CLOSE. 
| BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
| CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
| CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
| CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
| CRAW FORD (Lanark’.—CRAWFORD. 
| CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
|; DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRS 
} BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
| EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
| —PARK GATES. 
| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwali).—-FALMOUTH. 
| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PriMRoss 
| GLASGOW.— MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
| —HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
| HASTINGS.—ALBANY 
—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
| KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
| LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
| LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St.,W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.i. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
| SCOURIE (Sutheriand).—SCOURIE. 
| SELBY (Yorks)—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
| SHREWSBURY (nr..—HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston. 
| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet. 
| —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs). —CASTLE. 
| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTL Y. 
| TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


VALLEY. 
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High blood pressure is soon corrected 


by a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ brand of 
chlorophyll tablets. Such symptoms 
as pains and throbbing in the head, 
shortness of 
heart 


forebodings, 
ee ° %> 
and a “ thumping 


nervous 
breath, 








disappear, and you feel “like a new 
man,” ready again to enjoy life. 
And not only is your blood pressure 
corrected but every vital function, is 
revitalized, your nerves strengthened 
and your heart fortified. 





“ Head-pains Ceased ”— 


* For 20 years I suffered with High Blood 
Pressure. I kad given up hope of ever being 
set free from the cruel pains in the head. 
Notwithstanding my strict diet and careful 
living, the pains in the head continued to get 
worse, and left me helpless. Alt last I tried 
*Phyllosan’ tablets, with the result that 
within a week the pains in the head have 
practically ceased. The nervous systan has 





** Blood Pressure Normal ” 


been toned up. ~~, I'm 71, 1 feel more 
like a young man of 4 (Mr.) 

“T have been under Rell for high blood 
pressure, dizziness, and nerves, with no good 
results. After one bottle of * Phyllosan’ tablets 
the dizziness had gone, nerves stronger, and 
now after having taken a six weeks’ course of 
*Phyllosan’ tablets the blood pressure is nor- 


mal and I feel perfectly well.” (Mrs.—— 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct 





your Blood Pressure, fortify your heart, strengthen your 





Nerves, and increase all your Physical and Vital Forces 





Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity), and 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 


Prepared according to the formula and under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at 


Berne University. 


Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ 


which is the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London. 


Printed in "Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS, 


Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 


_TAugust 6, 1937 
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Unfit for 


Work 
through 


High 
Blood 
Pressure 


“ After being declared unfit for 
work through high blood pressure 
I saw your adverlisement in the 
Daily ———. I decided to give 
your tablets a trial and after the 
first fortnight | saw a wonderful 
I am slill taking 

















improvement. 
them. 


‘Phyllosan’ tablets have taken 
away that feeling of fear and 
worry and shortness of breath and 
made me feel like a new man. 


I feel now like living for years. 
I was 64 yesterday.” (Mr.) 


i Fy S EI : Tablet - container ard 
interesting Book 
We offer you a novel tablet-container in 
coloured bakelite, for pocket or handbag, 
which will take twelve tablets so that 
they can be shaken out two at a time. 
This container will be sent FREE, 
together with a copy of our book 
** REVITALIZATION AND REJUVENATION 
A MODERN PossIBILITY,”’ on receipt of 
coupon and 1'd. stamp for postage. 
No tablets will be sent with container. 








gegen teenie tee ae 


i COUPON 


| to Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept, 54) 
H 12 Clipstone Street, London, W.1 
I enclose 1!d. stamp for postage. Please send me: 
(1) A coloured bakelite tablet-container. 
(2) Your book about ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets. (Strike out 
if book not required, but if BOOK ONLY is required, 
i not send stamp.) State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 


NE LOT RAR 


i 
J Address.....ssseeeeeeseececseenrnneesees 


Bh ccecccccccsscccoscccoseccce eeeereereereeeeeeee 
Bch cai aes casa 


Write in CAPITAL LETTERS and use margin 
fi sending stamp, seal your envelope. S 6/8/37. 


and published by THe Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, WC.1—Friday, August 6, 1937. 
































